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JEROME AND THE JUDGES. 


By ERNEST CROSBY. 


R. JEROME has no confidence in 


New York judges. They beg for 
nominations, hat in hand, from 


low and vulgar bosses. They 
contribute large sums to the party purse as 
a consideration for a place on the ticket, 
and throughout their terms of office they 
are disposed to remember their political 
friends, to the great injury of their dignity 
and character. These are serious faults and 
Mr. Jerome does well to attack them. But 
he goes farther and suggests a remedy. 
Judges, he says, should be appointed, not 
elected, and they should hold office for life. 
And here it is that the distinguished district 
attorney shows his own limitations, and his 
unfailing inability to see into the heart of 
things. 

There are dangers to the public welfare 
in the present condition of the American 
bench, but the danger from political and 
undignified judges, with low standards of 
judicial honor, great as it may be, sinks 
into insignificance when compared with the 
danger from the appointed, life-judges who 
are the object of Mr. Jerome’s admiration. 
The best examples of these are our Federal 
judges, and it is precisely these Federal 
judges who give thoughtful patriots the 
greatest anxiety. Any student of current 
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decisions knows that they are gradually 
usurping functions which would have 
amazed our ancestors. 

The old idea of a judge, and it is the 
only sound one, is a magistrate before 
whom a case between two or more indi- 
viduals is tried. But this idea is obsolete in 
our Federal courts, and the judge comes 
into his district as a satrap to govern a 
province. 

By issuing blanket injunctions he gives 
orders to a whole community, whether par- 
ties to a suit or not, and disobedience be- 
comes a crime, for which he exacts punish- 
ment as sheriff, judge without jury, and 
executioner, under the guise of a proceed- 
ing for contempt. 

We used to be sensitive about the separa- 
tion of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial departments. The Federal courts have 
torn that ancient prejudice to shreds, and 
the Federal judge of today makes his own 
laws in his injunction orders, and then pro- 
ceeds to enforce them, free from all super- 
vision and restraint. 

When labor troubles occur in such a 
state as West Virginia, and a United States 
judge comes on the scene, he straightway 
makes the local governor and legislature 
look like 30 cents, for he quietly takes over 
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to himself all their functions, and they are 
lucky if they keep out of jail, until he 
makes his triumphal progress elsewhere. 

If Mr. Jerome will study contempora- 
neous history he will find that orders such 
as these have been issued almost exclu- 
sively by judges appointed for life, and the 
reason is that these men are totally out of 
touch with true democracy, and represent 
instead the plutocratic ideals. And how 
could it be otherwise? Appointed judges 
are taken from the leaders of the bar. The 
leaders of the bar are the best lawyers, and 
the best lawyers are the men who have had 
the best clients, and the best clients are the 
trusts. 

Before going on the bench it has been the 
duty of these judges to enable accumulated 
wealth to evade the law, and to fight its 
battles against the people through thick 
and thin. They have thus become identi- 
fied in mind and heart with monopoly. It 
is impossible for them to change the habits 
of thought of a lifetime, and they naturally 
continue to serve the money power which 
created them. That they may be quite 
honest in so doing does not, in the least, 
modify the great peril to democracy of 
their acts. 

The political judge lacks the dignity of 
the monopoly judge. He is not a leader of 
the bar. His clients, when he has had any, 
are quite likely to have been vulgar and in- 
significant people. He probably likes to 
oblige his friends, and this is a great blot 
on the ermine—but, when all is said, he has 
one negative virtue at any rate—he is not 
the direct representative of dollars, and he 
may still have some sympathy for mere 
men, and here he is far and away the su- 
perior of the appointed life-judge, and no 
one who understands popular government 
and has its interests at heart would think 
of exchanging him for his more respectable 
confrére, for the latter gentleman consti- 
tutes a much greater threat than he does to 
the permanence of free institutions. 


Mr. Jerome has many of the qualities of 
his more illustrious exemplar and prede- 
cessor in New York City politics. He is 
bold and energetic and conspicuous in all 
that he does; but alas, he is also very super- 
ficial. It isa fine thing to say what you 
think, as Mr. Jerome, unlike most poli- 
ticians, often does, but in order to merit 
full praise for so doing, it is necessary 
actually 4o think, and here it is that so 
many conspicuous men fall short. 

The same system which produces the in- 
junction judges of monopoly gives us also 
the humbler political judge. The money 
power which warps the judgment of the 
leaders of the bar provides also the sinews 
of war for the political boss. Mr. Jerome is 
looking at lesser symptoms and suggesting 
a remedy which, without touching the real 
seat of the evil, would merely aggravate 
them. 

We can not purify the judiciary before 
we get rid of the power of monopoly. 

All of Mr. Jerome’s admirable activities 
have disported themselves upon the surface. 
He has never shown the slightest inclina- 
tion to strike at the real root of our social 
and political evils, and it is a great pity that 
his fine executive abilities are not guided 
by a deeper insight into things as they are. 
And I would take this opportunity to recom- 
mend to him, and to any one else interested 
in the real reform of society, to read a new 
book by Mr. Henry George, Jr., entitled, 
‘*The Menace of Privilege.’’ In the chapters 
upon the ‘‘Use of the Courts by Privilege,’’ 
and ‘‘Government by Injunction,’’ he shows 
conclusively that this question of the judges 
is inextricably bound up in the wider, 
deeper question of the usurpation of the 
rights of man by the dollar. 

If Mr. Jerome should once assimilate this 
teaching, he would indeed become a giant 
in the work of reform, and the nets of his 
office would soon begin to land bigger fish 
than the minnows. Reform, to amount to 
anything, must begin at the bottom. 
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FACTORY LEGISLATION AND LABOR UNIONS. 


By IRA CROss, 


University of Wisconsin. 


O INVENTION in ‘‘social organi- 
zation ’’ is sosupremely character- 
istic of the. nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries as is the 

development and application of factory 
legislation. Beginning in England with the 
passage of ‘‘The Health and Morals 
Apprentice Act’’ in 1802, it has spread to 
almost every portion of the civilized world. 
At the present time there are few, if any, of 
the manufacturing nations in the Eastern 
or Western hemispheres which have not 
inaugurated a more or less extensive code 
of factory laws. As Webb truly says: 

The opening of the twentieth century finds it 
prevailing over a larger area than the public 
library or the savings bank; it is, perhaps, more 
far-reaching, if not more ubiquitous than even the 
public elementary school or the policeman. 


Applying at first only to the employment 
of children in the textile mills, and regu- 
lating such matters as hours of labor and 


sanitation, it has been extended in later 
years so that it now covers almost every 
trade and occupation as well as every 
activity in the industrial world. 

But behind this tremendous advance in 
the development of factory legislation in 
the United States, has stood the labor 
union, fighting now upon the industrial 
and now upon the political field for those 
measures which would mean the elevation 
of the working class. The very first piece 
of factory legislation in the United States, 
the Massachusetts act of 1836, as well as 
the last labor law placed upon the statute 
books of any state in the union, was for- 
mulated and passed primarily because of 
the influence brought to bear upon pub- 
lic opinion and legislators by organized 
labor. To be sure, the enactment of such 
protective measures has always met with 
the determined opposition of the employing 
class, but throughout all these struggles 
the old motto, ‘‘ Labor omnia vincit,’’ has 
always held true. 

Up to the early part of the nineteenth 
century, but little manufacturing was car- 
ried on in the United States England had 
supplied all of our demands for factory pro- 
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ducts. The War of 1812, however, to- 
gether with the various protective tariff 
measures which followed, led to the invest- 
ment of large amounts of capital in manu- 
facturing enterprises. America had deter- 
mined to produce for herself, and from this 
time down to the present day, the history 
of the United States has been a recital of 
continual industrial progress. 

But America was to reap the whirlwind 
of her ways, for no sooner was manufactur- 
ing taken from the home and placed within 
the factory than the worst conceivable 
abuses sprang up. ‘“The cradle and the 
home -were robbed to supply cheap labor 
power’’; men, women, and children toiled 
from sunrise to sunset, and in some in- 
stances were forced to be at work by half- 
past four each morning. No attention was 
given to the ventilation or sanitation of the 
factories, and the health of the employes 
was a thing never considered. 

To protect themselves, the workers or- 
ganized local unions, and as early as 1832 
an agitation for a 10 hour day and other re- 
forms was begun. Nothing was accom- 
plished however, until 1836, when Massa- 
chusetts took the first step and passed a law 
relating to the instruction of youths em- 
ployed in the mills of that state. This was 
the first fruit of labor’s early battles for 
protective legislation. It was the entering 
wedge, and much more was to follow in 
future years. 

The agitation for a 10 hour day con- 
tinued with increased vigor and resulted in 
President Van Buren signing an order in 
1840 decreeing that thenceforth 10 hours 
should be the legal workday in the govern- 
mental navy yards. This was quickly fol- 
lowed in 1842 by a law in Massachusetts 
limiting the hours of labor to 10 per day 
for children under 12 years of age, but the 
10 hour day in this state for women, and 
for children under 18, was not obtained 
until 1874, and it was then brought about 
almost entirely by the good work done in 
its behalf by the Knights of St. Crispin, an 
early labor organization. 

In the meantime (1866) the National 
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Labor Union had succeeded in getting 
through Congress the first eight hour bill 
relating to Federal employes. Subsequent 
agitation by the unions has resulted in the 
majority of the industrial states establish- 
ing a legal 10 hour day, provided that no 
contract to the contrary exists. All of these 
concessions wrung from the employing class 
were but forerunners of the work which is 
being done today by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its attempts to inaugurate 
an eight hour day for all governmental 
work. 


Throughout its entire history organized . 


labor has continually fought for better 
conditions, under which the worker might 
sell his labor power. 

After winning its struggles and educat- 
ing the public to the needs of the toiling 
masses, it has then tried to induce Congress 
and the state legislatures to enact such laws 
as would make the fruits of its victories 
upon the industrial field the common heri- 
tage of future generations. The laws thus 
obtained, besides regulating the hours of 
labor, usually provide for the guarding of 
dangerous machinery, elevator openings, 
and vats containing molten metal or hot 
fluids, for the sanitation, lighting, heating, 
and ventilation of work rooms, for the 
whitewashing or painting of factory walls, 
the installation of exhaust fans for the re- 
moval of gases and dust, and for the plac- 
ing of mechanical belt and gearing shifters. 
Provisions are also made for the appoint- 
ment of factory inspectors, the reporting of 
accidents, and for many other matters too 
numerous to mention. 

Trade unions and factory legislation have 
gone hand in hand from the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Both arose from 
the same cause, namely, the inability of 
the worker to deal single handedly with 


the employer, and both tend towards the 
same goal—the betterment of the worker’s 
condition. Both have their special fields in 
which they can not be excelled. For fixing 
wages and settling certain of the more or 
less detailed matters relative to the labor 
contract, the union can not be surpassed as 
an effective tool in the hands of the work- 
ers. For determining the general condi- 
tions under which the worker is to labor, 
for regulating such matters as the protec- 
tion of the life and health of the employes, 
the factory acts are very useful. 

The battles for such measures by organ- 
ized labor take place in the halls of the 
legislature, and entail no loss to industry 
or to the workers as do strikes, boycotts, 
and picketing. The latter, although neces- 
sary at times, are recognized by all to be a 
rather costly method of obtaining labor’s 
demands. Then too, the factory laws 
usually cover an entire industry or, at least, 
a certain class of workers in that industry. 
For the great unorganized masses of the 
weaker members of the working class, the 
women and the children, the factory acts 
must continue to be of great assistance and 
in obtaining this legislation the trade 
unions in the future, as in the past, are the 
most important factor. 

The great objection to factory laws, how- 
ever, is that the legislators are exceptionally 
slow in passing those measures demanded 
by labor. With the union a fight is waged 
and won or lost in a short time and the de- 
mand granted or rejected. 

It is safe to say that if the American 
workingman had waited for Congress or 
the state legislature to obtain higher wages 
and better factory conditions for him and 
his fellow employes, we would not have 
labor occupying the place that it does today in 
our social, political, and economic worlds. 





Think ye not that fate is idle; that your own is heaven’s will, 

For the wrecks that strew the eons tell that God is reigning still. 
Dream ye not that Mammon conquers, trust ye not too much to gold; 
For the shell is not the substance, and the flesh is not the soul. 

If ye doubt it pause and listen; lift aside the veil of time: 

Where is Rome and all her splendor? Where is Athens, the sublime? 
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WOMEN IN UNIONS. 


BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS. 


By ESTHER TABER, 


National Press Committee, Woman's Trade Union League. 


(Sixth article in this series.] 


HE Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union of America 
consists of the following crafts: 
bread baking, cake, pie, crackers, 

confectionery and pastry, candy and ice 
cream making, also packers and helpers 
in cracker and candy factories. This union 
was organized January 13, 1886, and con- 
sists of locals, each one having its own laws 
and using the ianguage most common to its 
members. 

The women of the trade are organized 
separately aud have their own unions, 
though there are cases where they join with 
the men, as in local No. 2, in Chicago, 
where there are 1,400 men and one woman, 
who works with her husband at Dunning 
under civil service rules. 

The provisions for women in the inter- 
national constitution are noticeable, showing 
as they do the relative standing of the 
women in the trade. Their per capita is 10 
cents a month. The per capita tax for men 
is 20 cents. Then the strike benefit fund, 
which is $6 for the men, is only $3 for the 
women, from which it is argued that wages 
are in some degree correspondingly different. 
This seems to be so, as far as can be learned, 
where a regular time scale is in force. 
Where piece-work is allowed the wage of 
the women increases considerably. 

The women’s locals in Chicago have had 
acheckered history. All went well until the 
strike and lockout by the American Biscuit 
Company two years ago, when the unions 
suffered losses by the girls being cajoled 
into a rival and antagonistic body, organ- 
ized about that time. The international 
union executive committee, which has its 
headquarters at Cleveland, sent $7,000 to 
the locked out workers, but the amount was 
not sufficient and the strike was eventually 
lost. Since then the locals have been gradu- 
ally gaining in numbers and strength, the 
women seeming to realize that without the 
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union they are unable to secure the con- 
ditions of work necessary to life. 

The candy makers, dippers, and packers” 
union consists of both men and women. 
They have bcen organized three years. 
While they are not numerically very strong 
they have succeeded in reducing the hours 
of labor from ten to nine hours a day. 
Wages are paid by the piece—the girls 
averaging from $11 to $13 a week. In some 
departments the average wage is much 
higher. One thing this union has attempted 
to do: to place the union label on all goods 
made under union agreement. Chicago 
already has more union labels on union- 
made goods in the bakery trade than any 
other city. It is the policy of the inter- 
national body to extend the use of its label 
wherever possible as an indirect method 
of preventing strikes and to keep up 
standard conditions. Its educational value 
is also a plea forits use. In New York and 
in Chicago there are about eight thousand 
girls employed in the confectioneries, baker- 
ies, cracker packing, and pie factories. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and the 
western cities employ a smaller number. 

The constitution of the bakers’ union is 
broad and liberal in its tone. Its policy is 
sanctioned by the general vote. It provides 
a sick and death benefit fund. 

Other features of the constitution are of 
interest ; namely, that no member shall 
hold political office; that persons to become 
members of the organization must have 
served time as apprentices, unless they 
are regular trained members of the trade. 
In the case of strikes it is provided that 
‘‘only after all attempts at a peaceful set- 
tlement shall prove of no avail, or the de- 
mands of the employers should be beneath 
the dignity of the employes and contrary to 
the principles of a unionist, shall a strike be 
resorted to.’’ Then a three-fourths vote of 
all the members is required before it is 
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ordered, the same vote being necessary to 
declare it off. 

The United States and Canada are di- 
vided into seven districts, which are given 
into thecare of district organizers appointed 
by the international executive board, whose 
duty it is to visit, assist, and encourage all 
locals and crganize the whole; advising the 
central organization of conditions, needs, 
and suggesting methods for their respective 
territories. 

The object of the union is to promote the 
material and intellectual welfare of all 
workmen and women in the bakery trade 
by organization, education, reduction of 
hours of labor, gradual abolition of such 
evils as now exist, establishing labor bu- 
reaus, assisting members in legal causes in 
matters concerning the union, by abolish- 
ing night work and making propaganda for 
the eight hour day and the union label. 
The government is vested in the local 
unions, the district organizations, an inter- 
national executive board, the convention, 
the board of appeals, and the general vote. 

The sick and death benefit fund is under 
the control of the international secretary. 
Every member of the international union 
who has not passed the age of 50 years, 
and is in good health at the time of his ad- 
mission to the union, may become a mem- 
ber of the funds. The initiation fee is $1, 
with $1 quarterly dues for the sick fund 
and 25 cents additional per quarter for the 
death fund. No member is entitled to more 
than 26 weeks’ ‘‘sick-support’’ in one 
year. The amount of the death benefit 
is $50. 

The first mention of women being regu- 
larly employed in the bakery and confection- 
ery trade was in 1848, when they were 
found in some firms in Massachusetts work- 
ing as cracker packers. During the early 
seventies they are found entering quite 
generally the different branches of the trade 
in the different states—New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Georgia—as pack- 
ers, caramel cutters, pau workers, and 
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dippers; pie, cracker, and pretzel bakers, 
and in the confectionery and pastry cooking. 

The hours of labor were about the same, 
but the wages received by the men and 
women were very different. Men pan 
workers, for instance, received $25 a week 
and the women only $10; men cracker 
packers received $3, the women $2; men 
candy packers received $7, the women $6; 
which shows the average proportion. The 
conditions of the baking trades in the past 
were nearly as bad as that of the tailors 
The hours were extremely long, the work- 
ing conditions in cellars and basements very 
bad, and the pay low. The organization of 
the workers, entering into mutual agree- 
ment with the employers, has stopped the 
worst of it; but there is still much to be 
done before the trade, as a whole, can be 
termed ‘‘ good.’’ Laws have been passed 
in several of the states regulating the hours 
of labor and prohibiting certain conditions 
of work—such as cause disease. The con- 
stant handling of hot materials (particu- 
larly chocolate, which contains an element 
very injurious to the skin), and the night 
work necessitated by the effort to get the 
goods on the market in a ‘‘fresh’’ condi- 
tion, cause most of the illness. 

The effect of union principles is very 
clearly marked in those shops where union 
labor is employed. The workmen are dif- 
ferent, the atmosphere of the whole estab- 
lishment is better, and the workers look as 
though life meant much more to them and 
as though it held a purpose. 

The union has been particularly bene- 
ficial to woman—teaching her the necessity 
of independence, on the one hand, and of 
dependence upon her sister work women on 
the other. They are learning that indus- 
trial life is not primarily a question of 
wages nor a question of hours, but the 
fundamental question of a full, rounded 
life. With the realization of its meaning 
comes the desire for a deeper appreciation 
of it, and the means she finds at her hand 
today is the union. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


By JAMES B. DOHERTY. 


" EE thou character.’’ The most in- 
spired, the most human, and the 
greatest poet in all the ages put 
these words in the mouth of Den- 

mark’s minister when he gave his blessing 

and advice to his son who was about to 
start on his return to France. 

Character—how much does it signify, and 
how painstaking the task to form and re- 
tain it! The temptations of the world mar 
it, the envy of associates traduce it, and the 
gossip of venal tongues may blight and 
destroy it. Thusit was that among all the 
precepts Polonius charged Laertes to keep 
in memory, the precept, ‘‘See thou char- 
acter,’’ like the name of Abou Ben Adhem, 
led all the rest. 

People go on day by day using self-con- 
trol and self-denial, trying always to adhere 
to the practice of every commendable 
virtue, yet, in spite of constant care and 
watchfulness, the careless and venomous 
tongue may throw a malignant shadow 
upon the character, even though its founda- 
tion stones be self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice. 

People are too often misjudged, are too 
often accredited with sinister motives, when 
they are doing their best to honestly ad- 
vance the work assigned them. This may be 
seen in labor organizations as elsewhere. 
Even in the labor organizations, institu- 
tions formed to make people do better, live 
better, and know better, you will find that 
the very men who are honest of purpose 
and diligent in the performance of allotted 
duties are too often the marks for the 
arrows of envy. 

Too often we see men whose instinctive 
honesty of mind torces them to see things as 
they are—men whose eyes could never ad- 
just themselves to the glasses of envy or of 
malice—traduced by their fellows, and their 
usefulness abridged by the whispers of 
slanderous tongues. ‘To illustrate: Here is 
acommittee representing an organization 
whose members are at variance with their 
employer. The committee requests a con- 
ference. Slander has already whispered, 
‘* They are venal; they will sell out.’’ The 


echo of this whisper reaches the employer. 
Without investigation he decides, ‘*I will 
not meet them.’’ So the influence of that 
committee is lost without more ado. 

Character is so difficult to rear, yet so 
easy to destroy. Character belongs to the 
individual, while the arrows of envy rattle 
in the quivers of the multitude. Countless 
vandals invaded Rome, stripped her temples, 
and destroyed her statues; but there was, 
only one Phidias. It is of great importance 
that envy and malice should find no place 
in the councils of unionism, and that the 
officers and representatives selected be men 
of character, intelligence, and fairness, for 
it is through them that labor will secure 
its just interest in the great temple of 
production which it helped to make so 
portly. 

No great human leveling-—the leveling 
that works up instead of down, by filling 
rather than by excavating—has ever been 
achieved without having to combat the 
elements of slander and of envy, and when 
the best men are traduced by slanderous 
tongues who neither know their faculties 
nor understand their purpose, then it is 
that the slanderer should be discounte- 
nanced or discarded. 

It is to the substantial support of public 
opinion that trade unionism must look for 
its just advancement—to public opinion, 
that great safeguard of our nation, which, 
when aroused, no power can withstand. 
Our people may be at times long suffering, 
may submit to encroachments they know 
to be unfair, but they know the right, and, 
knowing, dare maintain; and when a senti- 
ment against oppression is once aroused, 
the people then are heard, and, like the air, 
they speak in tones of thunder. 

To the great power of public opinion 
unionism must appeal, and that appeal 
must be based on justice and presented by 
representatives above reproach, representa- 
tives of character, and he who would take 
from that character by malicious slander 
should be scourged from the temple of 
unionism, as our Saviour scourged the 
thieves from the temple at Jerusalem. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The hosts of labor and all right-thinking men hail with 
unbounded gratification the splendid success which has 
already attended the printers of the country organized into 
the International Typographical Union, in their struggle for the general 
establishment of the eight hour day in the trade. 

With the new year several thousand printers were added to those 
already on strike for the eight hour day, and from all over the country comes 
the welcome report that numbers of employers, recognizing the wisdom of 
the demand, have gracefully yielded to what must be the inevitable outcome 
of the struggle and have entered into agreements with the unions. 

The International Typographical Union officers’ reports show that 
eight hour day agreements have been established in over four hundred 
cities, and the outlook is bright for a complete triumph. 

The voluntary adoption by an overwhelming vote of the entire member- 
ship of the International Typographical Union of a ten per cent assessment 
on the earnings of the employed printers is one of the finest manifestations 
of an enlightened selfishness in which they find.their own welfare in the 
protection of their brother man. And besides, it portends absolute and final 
victory, not only of the eight hour day, but for the great undying cause of 
the betterment of the whole human family. 

The manner in which the union printers the country over are con- 
ducting themselves is winning golden opinions from their friends and 
well-wishers, and compelling the respect of their opponents who have some 
regard for decency. As for the general management of the strike by the 
International Typographical Union officers, it is masterful and of surpass- 
ing intelligence. 

The International Typographical Union sought by every honorable 
means to avoid the strike. More than two years’ notice was given the em- 
ployers so that they might conform their business to the introduction of 
the eight hour day. The advances made for an amicable arrangement 
to avert the strike were construed into evidences of weakness, and 
were contemptuously spurned. The International Typographical Union 
could not, with a decent regard for the honor, rights, and interests of its 
members, recede. To have done so would have stamped them as poltroons 
and cowards, and would have put off the eight hour day for a quarter of a 
century. 

The printers showed that they were in earnest—yes, deadly in earnest— 
when they declared for the eight hour day, and they have proved, and are 
daily proving, their character, their manhood, and their intense American 
grit in their splendid fight for the eight hour day. 


PRINTERS 
WILL WIN. 
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Organized workmen, like all others, must demonstrate the faith that is 
within them. They must show that they vea//y want the eight hour day 
before it will be conceded to or achieved by them. 

The organized printers have surely shown the faith that isin their very 
souls, and with stout hearts and heads erect they are marching on to victory. 

Organized labor has argued and clearly shown the wisdom, the 
economy, and the necessity for the eight hour day. The organized printers 
have seen, as all must see in time, that it is not only necessary to be right 
and to have justice on their side, but they must also possess the power to 
enforce justice and right. 

In this struggle the organized printers of America have adopted as 
their slogan which will carry them to victory: 

‘* We propose to sell to the employer eight hours out of twenty-four, 
and we will do as we please with the remaining sixteen.’’ 

Henceforth and for all time the International Typographical Union 
will stand forth as an eight hour organization ; the printers and all labor 
and all mankind will call them blessed for their honored position in the 
world. 

It is the duty of every union man, of every workman, of every 
man, to render every possible moral and financial assistance to the brave 
printers, who are now so gallantly and inspiringly fighting labor’s battles 
on the firing line. 

SPEED THE PRINTERS TO AN EARLY AND COMPLETE VICTORY. 





DEVELOPMENTS Our readers know how Congress has played fast and 
IN INJUNCTION loose with the question of ‘‘ government by injunc- 
FIGHT. tion ;’’ how, after getting from able and conservative 
committees reports favoring effective legislation limiting the use of the 
injunction ‘‘ remedy ’’ and safeguarding, in a measure, the rights of work- 
ingmen, it has emasculated good bills and offered labor a stone instead of 
the bread it asks; how session after session has gone by without an attempt 
being made at an earnest, honest settlement of the question. 

But those who flatter themselves that the question has been settled in 
the interests of the enemies of industrial freedom and trial by jury, that 
government by injunction has so entrenched itself that nothing can dislodge 
it, are greatly mistaken. The agitation will continue, and right-thinking 
men on the bench, among the better sort of lawyers and in the legislatures, 
will recognize more and more the evils of the practice and demand appro- 
priate legislation. 

Meantime, in a spirit of thankfulness for small favors, let us note some 
recent developments that are interesting and ina slight degree encouraging. 

Judge Joseph W. Quarles, of Wisconsin, of the Federal District Court, 
created a sensation some weeks ago by announcing that he would grant no 
temporary injunctions or restraining orders without notice, on the basis of 
ex parte statements—statements that are in many instances untrue and reck- 
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less and dishonest. Judge Quarles positively alarmed certain plutocratic 
circles. 

Here is what he said: 

After giving the subject much thought, I have made up my mind that it is not 
right, where large interests are involved, to grant restraining orders on ex parte state- 
ments, as such action is liable to work great injury. Hereafter I shall not grant such 
orders until both sides are called in and I am in possession of all the facts in the case. 

This is not a very radical departure. The judge speaks of ‘‘ large 
interests,’’ a vague phrase, and he may have had in mind property interests 
rather than men’s fundamental right of freedom. Still, even this mild 
and cautious announcement has provoked irritation and displeasure. The 
principle of notice and a hearing migh¢ be put into practice and be applied 
to anti-labor injunctions, and that, of course, would never, never do; for 
notice and a chance to meet the statement of the lawyers begging fora 
sweeping order would be fatal to a good many bills for ‘‘ relief by injunc- 
tion.”’ 

Now, if notice is necessary to avoid injustice—and no reasonable, think- 
ing man can dispute it—then the principle should be put into general 
practice and no longer be left to the discretion of the judge. And notwith- 
standing the President’s misconception of the fundamental principle in- 
volved, he yet recognizes, in his last message to Congress, the injustice 
which prevails by the issuance of ex parte injunctions. 

Of course, that the President, in his message, has taken cognizance of 
this grave subject is in itself important, and will no doubt be helpful in its 
proper solution; that he has a misconception of the fundamental principles 
involved will be apparent to observers and thinkers, and particularly to 
those in interest. 

It is quite true, as the President says, that ; ‘‘ there has been a demand 
for depriving the courts of the power to issue injunctions in labor questions ’’ 
(disputes). He is not aware how great and genera! has been and is this 
demand and how essential it is to true freedom. 

The President is mistaken when he says that ; ‘‘ such special limitation 
of the equity powers of our courts would be most unwise.’’ In what par- 
ticular is it or can it be unwise to limit a judge in the issuance of a writ 
never contemplated by any existing law, and the issuance of which is an in- 
vasion of constitutional and natural rights ? 

Labor has the right to demand to be regarded and treated with 
absolute equality before the law. If workmen, either individually or 
collectively, should be guilty of offenses against the law, there is ample 
provision in the law and the courts to apprehend them, confront them with 
charges subject to trial by a jury of their peers, and if found guilty made 
to suffer the penalties provided; and therefore, in such cases an injunction 
is a superfluous and unwarrantable process, and should not be issued. 

On the other hand, if workmen, for the purpose of protecting and pro- 
moting their own rights and interests, are engaged in a labor dispute or 
otherwise, no injunction should be issued enjoining them from doing those 
things which are lawful in furtherance of those rights and interests. 

The injunction processes are a necessary and proper function of equity 
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courts. Their proper application is of incalculable advantage to protect 
property rights where there is no other remedy at law. 

The issuance of injunctions in labor disputes can be defended upon no 
other ground than that employers have a property right in the workmen 
they employ, and against such a conception of the status of America’s 
workmen we protest most emphatically. 

The President says: 

It is true that some judges have misused this power (issuing injunctions), but it 
does not justify a denial of the power, any more than an improper exercise of the power 
to call a strike by a labor leader would justify the denial of the right to strike. 

That the comparison is unwarranted must be quite clear. First, it is 
an admission that the judges have misused their power, which in itself 
should be cause for removal; but to the President’s comparison itself: 
When a court misuses its power it is an unlawful act, and an abuse of 
judicial power by which free American citizens are made to suffer the penalty 
of fine and imprisonment, and are humiliated in their own self-respect and 
the respect of their fellow citizens. 

The improper exercise of the power by any one to call a strike, while no 
doubt injurious and unwise, no man is lawfully bound to obey, nor can 
such failure to comply subject him to incarceration in prison. It is, there- 
fore, quite obvious that the comparison which the President makes is not 
parallel, but is far-fetched and untenable. 

Recurring to the notice which the President would require by law, it 
would not do away with the misuse of the powers of equity and the grant- 
ing of injunctions, and the change suggested would, therefore, afford no 
relief. In truth, if enacted, it would be the first law on the statute books 
of our country explicitly authorizing the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes. 

The trouble is that ‘‘existing law’’ is stretched by the judges under arbi- 
trary and fanciful construction. They are practically free from legal 
restraint, and in the most doubtful cases the protest is that ‘‘general princi- 
ples’’ apply to new situations and permit things to be done which were neither 
needed nor thought of in earlier periods of our industrial development. 
In other words, ‘‘existing law’’ in regard to injunctions is what the courts 
choose to make it. And there is the danger to which we have heretofore 
called attention, that any legislation in regard to ‘‘notice’’ may be construed 
as a legislation of injunctions where it was never intended they should be 
resorted to, and where they are sought for the very purpose of getting rid 
of trial by jury and other safeguards of the criminal law. 

As we have already had occasion to say, there is no lawful act that a 
workman may do from which he should be enjoined from doing by an 
injunction of a court. There is not an unlawful act which a court by its 
injunction may enjoin, for which there is not already a law with a penalty 
provided. The issuance of injunctions in labor disputes can be defended 
neither in law nor in morals. Their issuance can but have a baneful 
mfluence upon all our people, not only in having their lawful rights 
impaired, but also because of the consequent lack of respect for the law and 
the courts which prejudice and misuse of the judicial power naturally cause. 
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Neither requesting nor desiring immunity for any unlawful act, labor 
has the right and demands to be regarded and accorded absolute equality 
before the law. 

It may take a longer time to secure either the rightful legislation or 
better conception of labor’s rights, but it is better to wait and strive for the 
right and for justice than to give our assent to a proposition subversive of 
the very purpose for which labor contends—contends not only in the interests 
of the working people themselves, but, in the last analysis, for all the 
people of our country. 





The trade union is the best and most comprehensive organization of labor 
to protect and promote the workmen’s interests. 





PRESIDENT When President Eliot gave to the world his utterance that 
ELIOT'S ‘“‘the scab is a good type of an American hero,’’ he for the 
MENTAL first time disclosed his mental decadence or his failure to 
DECADENCE. conceive the moral relations and duties man owes to man in 
the effort for the economic, social, and. human uplift. At the time when 
the now notorious utterance was made, many were willing to believe that it 
might possibly have been the result of one of those mental lapses which 
some men make and which they stick to for the sake’ of ‘‘consistency.”’ 
Since that, however, the utterances and actions of President Eliot have 
dissipated that charitable view, and have clearly shown him to be not only 
unsympathetic to labor, but positively and bitterly hostile, taking advantage 
of every opportunity afforded, creating the opportunity when it did not 
present itself, to use the high position he occupies to vent his antagonism 
to every effort of labor to emerge from the misery of the past, the injustice 
of the present, and to achieve its hopes and aspirations for a higher and 
better life. 

Let us recite a few of the actions of this estimable teacher who set up 
the ‘‘scab’’ as a good type of a hero, whom American workmen were urged 
to accept as their ideal. 

He disputed the proposition that it was the moral right of a workman 
to help his brother workmen ard to share their burdens and responsibilities 
in the work of economic, material, and social advancement. 

He declared himself against agreement between employers and work- 
men to maintain industrial peace. 

At public gatherings he insisted upon speaking a/fer representative 
labor men in order that he might have the last word in attacking the views 
they expressed. 

He denied that it was right or noble when workmen advocated the 
natural law of self-preservation. 

He advocated absolute unrestricted immigration, even going so far as 
to declare that all Chinese, coolies included, should be freely permitted to 
come to our country. 

Indeed, so far and bitter has his enmity to labor become that he wrote 
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to at least one large employer who had an agreement satisfactory to him 
and the union of his employes, urging him to abandon such an agreement 
in the future, and to declare himself hostile to agreements with organized 
labor. 

It is an interesting fact that the press of the country generally dissented 
from the views recently expressed by President Eliot, that the law of self- 
preservation was not right, and his advocacy of unrestricted Chinese coolie 
immigration. In none has the whole case been better stated than in the 
Cincinnati Chronicle, from which we quote the following: 


The latest exhibition of the pomp of intellect has come from President Eliot, of 
Harvard. To say that he is at the head of this institution, whose nationality has been 
established for a couple of centuries, is synonymous with affirming that he is an able 
man. That he is learned in the books is granted. That he Sao Wouniiied the atmos- 
phere of scholarship all his life is not denied. That intellectual attrition has brightened 
his mentality and lished his equipment is admitted on every hand. Arid yet this 
man—this highly gifted and highly trained man—has an intellect so pompous that when 
he goes a-barking he wants no other dog to go a-biting. Heis Sir Oracle. He is the 
ipse dixit, the ex cathedra, the alpha and omega, the whole bakery, the entire confec- 
tionery, and the only pebble on the beach. 

President Eliot affirms that the organized labor of this country is wrong in its con- 
tention that our doors should be locked to Asiatic coolies. He asserts that the principle 
is un-American, and that our gates should be opened to the hordes of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Koreans that are now knocking for admission. And this man, who knows his logic 
as well as an Aristotle or a Mill, argumentatively cites the immigration in the past from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany. When he finishes, the Harvard Chief thinks 
there is no more to be said. The case is closed. He is judge, jury, prosecuting attor- 
ney, public opinion, and cosmopolitan sentiment. 

Omniscience is not a trait of mortal mind. President Eliot does not know every- 
thing. Asa publicist he isa lightweight. As a statesman he would prove a pitiable 
failure. The true statesman is, or should be, too broad-minded a man to push an 
abstract theory or individual view, however honestly held, to an impracticable and in- 
jurious extreme. Eliot should remember that statesmen deal with conditions as they 
are, and not as they would have them. This university mentor would repeal the 
Chinese Exclusion Law forthwith. He would ring the changes with sophomoric 
fervor: ‘‘Come on, Chinaman, and do our washee! Come on, Jap, and teach us jitsu! 
Come on, Korean, ‘and we’ll scrub the clay off you!” 

There are the macrocosm and the microcosm. There is the big world. There is 
the little world. The little world is yourself. As regards yourself the ancients said the 
stomach was chief. In fact, the antique philosophers went so far as to affirm that the 
stomach was the beginning, middle, and end, the body, spirit, essence, and quintessence 
of all things. And they may have been right. If you ever worked on the Pacific slope 
and a Chinaman ‘‘scabbed ’’ your job, you would conclude that the primeval theorists 
were more than right. 

President Eliot knows all about dialectics. Hecan cite you an argumentum ad homi- 
nem with every breath. But the Chronic/e can tell this man of many tongues one thing 
which he probably does not know—the argumenium ad stomachum is the greatest, 
the most powerful argument of all. 

On this argument the ranks of organized labor will fight to the last ditch any 
attempt to repeal the present exclusion laws. They will ask more stringent laws. They 
will ask that Japanese and Korean coolies be excluded. 

President Eliot to the contrary notwithstanding, ‘‘self-preservation is the first law 
of nature.’’ The organized workman isa natural man. There is nothing abnormal in 
his make-up. 

To admit coolies means starvation to the American workingman. 

The yellow race can subsist’ and thrive on one-fifth the wage now received by 
American men and women. This has been demonstrated thousands and thousands of 
times. No academic babble about this. 

It is a question of bread and meat. It is the microcosm, the stomach—to eat or 
not to eat. There is nothing in common between immigration from the Isles of Britain 
and the land of Goethe and Mongolian irruption. The former is health-giving, blood- 
producing; the latter is leprosy, destitution, death—industrial and physical death. 

There are 50,000,000 coolies who want to come to this country, and each and 
every one is an industrial Alaric—an economic Attila. Let these hungry hordes enter 
and this nation is ruined. Man is different from the animal. The white man is different 
from the yellow man. 

If the Eliots of the country will not recognize this difference, then enforced recog- 
nition must come—come from the organized efforts of organized labor. 
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And yet it must pain many men who for years regarded President 
Eliot as one of the foremost scholars and teachers in America to observe 
what must now be patent to all, that is, either his mental decadence, or 
that, in his inordinate desire to make the institution over which he presides 
the mentor and apologist for predatory wealth, he is untrue to his better 
self and thus exhibits his moral cowardice. 

The near future will more conclusively demonstrate that the conten- 
tions of America’s workmen, as typified by their organized effort to struggle 
on and on, to bear burdens and make sacrifices for their own preservation 
and fortheir material, moral, and social betterment, will be fully and gen- 
erally recognized and justified. 

Long after the platitudes, the sophistries, and bitter antagonism of 
the Eliots, by whatever name known, will be obliterated from the thoughts 
of men, the glorious work and achievements of the organized labor move- 
ment will be accepted as the moral law of man. 





If you are more interested in improving the condition of yourself, your 
wife, and your children, than you are in chasing after moonbeams, join 
your trade union. 





A MALICIOUS The national effort of the printers to introduce the eight 


SLANDER. hour day is meeting with almost universal success, despite 
the resistance of Typothetz organizations here and there. In Chicago the 
employing printers opposed to the eight hour day and the union shop 
tried a lockout and an ‘‘omnibus’’ injunction and what not. Elsewhere, as 
in New York, a number of strikes have had to be called, and a good deal 
of misrepresentation has been indulged in by the over-zealous newspaper 
organs of capital. 

We propose to nail here a silly and stupid slander which has been 
pressed into service against the printers. 

The slander is the more contemptible, since the New York Typothetz 
employers themselves appear to have repudiated it in advance. 

On the eve of the strike in their establishments they issued an unusual 
statement to the public. In that statement they paid a tribute to Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, which they said was an intelligent body of men, 
who kept their pledges, refrained from violence, and could be depended on 
to respect the rights of the employers. They said that the strike was the 
result of an agreement to disagree, and made no charges whatever against 
the union. 

Even this statement failed to inspire the Bourbon newspapers with 
decent regard for facts and truth. They proceeded to accuse the printers 
of all sorts of high crimes and misdemeanors; of awful tyranny, arrogance, 
and greed; of trying to take the control of the business of the employers 
out of the latter’s hands, and of ‘‘ defying the laws of God and man.”’ 

The last clause is to be construed in a literal sense. We are not carica- 
turing their position. One paper gives an alleged extract from the oath 
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which printers are required to take by the union, and asserts that the oath 
amounts to a claim of the union’s ‘‘supremacy over both church and 
state.’’ How does the extract read ? 

That my fidelity to the union and my duty to the members thereof shall in no sense 
be interfered with by any allegiance that I may now or hereafter owe to any other 
organization, social, political, or religious, secret or otherwise. 

To say that this sets up a claim of ‘‘supremacy’’ over church and state 
is nonsense, either stupid or malicious. There is no conflict between the 
church or state in America, on the one hand, and the labor unions on the 
other. The aims and purposes of organized labor are neither revolutionary 
nor seditious, but indigenous to the spirit of the institutions of our country. 

There is no quarrel between labor and the state or the church, and the 
question of supremacy can never arise. There have, however, been 
attempts at interference with unionism on the part of organizations profess- 
ing to have a monopoly of religion, morality, and patriotism, and against 
such interference unionism protects itself. 

Let the sophists who condemn union labor for its ‘‘supremacy’’ claims, 
point to a single instance where it has either advocated or sanctioned viola- 
tions of the moral law or of the law of the land. There is no such instance. 

Labor organizations, as such, have neither immoral nor illegal objects, 
and they are within the laws of the church and of the state. 

The charge of pretended supremacy is a foolish and mendacious appeal 
to prejudice and ignorance ; made apropos of the printers’ strike, it is, in 
view of the tribute of the New York Typothetz, doubly contemptible, and 
it will fail of its purpose. 

THE PRINTERS WILL WIN. 





In working for better conditions for labor to-day, the trade unions are 
laying the foundation stones for a higher and better life for the future. 





NO REVERSAL Embodied in this editorial is an article which we repro- 
OFOUR duce from the columns of the Trenton Union Advocate. 
CHINESE | Our reasons for so doing are twofold: First, because it is 
EXCLUSION necessary to an understanding of the question discussed 
POLICY. by President Gompers in his speech delivered at the New 
York Immigration Conference; and, second, so that the resolution first 
proposed and the one finally adopted may be studied, compared, and their 
significance more clearly discerned. The article is as follows: 

A violent debate on the problem of Chinese exclusion, in which Samuel Gompers 
was the storm center, marked the closing scene of the National Immigration Conference 
last Friday at Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. 

Mr. Gompers, who stoutly opposed any resolution recommending Congressional 
action, tried to defeat a measure brought in by the committee on resolutions, but yielded 
when, after a bitter fight, the resolution was modified. 

The resolution recommended that— 


In the words of the President’s recent message, our laws and treaties should be framed not 
so as to put Chinese students, business and professional men of all kinds, not only merchants, but 
bankers, doctors, manufacturers, professors, preachers, and the like, in the excepted class, but to 
state that we will admit all Chinese except Chinese of the coolie, Chinese skilled or unskilled 
laborers. 
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This measure had been threshed out in committee for 14 hours, and Gompers 
had expressed himself to the committee as strongly against any interference with the 
present exclusion laws. He did not wish to risk any change in legislation. 

When Doctor Shaw read the committee report half a dozen delegates jumped to 
their feet. Mr. Gompers, his face flushed, arose from his seat on the platform. They 
all began speaking at once. 

‘*Question ! Question:!”? came from the four corners of the hall. 

Mr. Gompers was angry. 

“You may call for the question,’’ he shouted, ‘‘and I shall yield. But bear in 
mind that, although you may adopt this resolution and stop my voice here, you can not 
shut out the right of expressing my views elsewhere.”’ 

The conference was in an uproar. While some delegates shouted ‘‘ question,’’ 
others insisted that Mr. Gompers be heard. In the storm of voices some one managed 
to make himself heard in a motion to give Gompers the floor. The privilege was at 
length granted, and Mr. Gompers, his voice quivering, said! 

[The speech is printed in full on another page of this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST.—ED. | 


Mr. Gompers was shaking with emotion as he took his seat. 
Ny Poon Choo, editor of a Chinese paper in San Francisco, made a vigorous reply. 
At length Delegate Cochran presented this substitute resolution: 


Resolved, That our laws and treaties should be so framed and administered as to carefully 
except Chinese students, business men, and professional men of all kinds, not only merchants, 
but bankers, doctors, manufacturers, professors, and travelers, from the enforcement of the ex- 
clusion law. 


Mr. Gompers accepted this, and an outburst of applause came from the delegates. 

It will be noted that the Federal Chinese Exclusion Law in general terms 
provides that ALL CHINESE SHALL BE excluded FROM THE UNITED 
STATES AND ITS POSSESSIONS EXCEPT, and then the law proceeds to specify 
the exceptions, those who are exempt, and who may come to our sl ores. 

The resolution offered and against which we protested proposed to com- 
pletely reverse the Chinese exclusion law and policy. In general terms, it 
says ALL CHINESE SHALL BE admitted To THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 
POSSESSIONS EXCEPT, and then the resolution proceeds to specify the 
exceptions. 

It will be observed that not only would the law and the policy be re- 
versed if the terms of such a resolution were enacted into law, but also that, 
as the law of the land now stands, the burden of proof devolves upon the 
Chinese of the exempt classes to show their right to come to our shores. 

On the other hand, if the resolution were enacted into law, the burden 
of proof would devolve upon the United States to show that any Chinese, 
no matter how large the numbers, who would come to our country would 
not be entitled to entry. 

And it may not be amiss to say here, without at all entering into the 
discussion of the ‘‘ Chinese question,’’ that it is not the intent or purpose 
of the American people, by our Chinese exclusion law, to bar the coming 
of students, business and professional men, or those who desire to travel for 
pleasure and information. But in our desire for the free migration of the 
exempt classes, we emphatically protest against the reversal of our law and 
policy, which safeguard our people from the possibility of being over- 
whelmed by the coming of hordes of Chinese. 





The trade union works not for today alone, but for the future also. 
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TALKS ON LABOR. 





THREE ADDRESSES BY PRESIDENT GOMPERS, DEALING WITH VARIOUS 
PHASES OF IMMIGRATION, BEFORE THE CONFERENCE ON IMMI- 
GRATION HELD IN DECEMBER, IN NEW YORK CITY. 





{Many requests are received at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor from men in the ranks of labor 


intensely interested in the study of the labor movement and the economic problem with which it deals. 


These inquiries 


also come frequently from professors, students, and others engaged in the study of the economic problem. Most of these 
requests for information are coupled with an inquiry as to the attitude of the American Federation of Labor. It is with 
the object of furnishing this information in the most concrete and public form that the following addresses and talks on 


labor are published. | 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME AS FIRST VICE-CHAIR- 
MAN. 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: On behalf 
of the second group constituting the Civic Federa- 
tion, permit me to second the expression of wel- 
come voiced by our chairman. I am sure that this 
conference will be of untold advantage to our 
fellow-mev in dealing with this great problem of 
immigration in an intelligent, and, at the same 
time, humane manner. 

No man in this country can attempt to assume 
indifference towards this question of immigration. 
And yet, though many, perhaps the great, over- 
whelming number of us, are committed in some 
form or another to either restriction or better regu- 
lation, yet, after all, in looking Hack we occupy the 
very peculiar position of being scarcely more than 
one or two degrees removed from this tide of im- 
migration against which we desire to protect our- 
selves. There is no long age of history; there is no 
great legendary connected with the history of our 
people of the United States. I wery distinctly re- 
member a gentleman in this city a few years ago, 
with a very beautiful rich brogue, declaring that 
he wanted ‘‘New Yark for the New Yarkers.’’ On 
the question of either limitation or regulation of 
immigration, it is to a larger degree an exemplifi 
cation of that expression. 

Yet, in spite of all, it affects and very intimately 
we who are in this country and who are making 
the fight, the good fight for the maintenance of 
the civilization that we have, and who are willing 
to make the fight for a still further and continu- 
ally advancing civilization. 

Speaking primarily for those with whom I have 
the honor to associate most intimately, those who 
are usually termed the wage-earners, I know with 
a peculiar emphasis the conditions from which 
they suffer by reason of unrestricted and unregu- 
latci immigration. Apart from the ordinary 
immigration, the general tide that may flow toward 
our shores by reasou of some improved economic 

ial condition, we find immigration artificially 
st::iulated from several sources. Those interested 
i he carrying of immigrants form one class. 
Len there are the employers of labor, who are 
rous of maintaining an army of unemployed 
«men which shall be in continuous competition 
those who are employed. And lastly those 

»le whom some tyrant monarch seeks to drive 

of his country, that their absence may be the 
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safety valve for the maintenance of his monarchical 
machine. These causes and many others contribute 
to make the condition of the American workingmen 
an exceedingly precarious one. 

Taking this, witk the industrial conditions which 
obtain in our country, the highest developed 
machinery, the most wonderful force and power 
driving the wheels of the industrial machine with 
greater velocity than any other the world over; 
taking again the millions of colored men, who, 
up to this time, have manifested but very little evi- 
dence of a desire to exert themselves to their own 
material improvement—all these things make it 
essential that the working people of our country 
first exert themselves and then that you should co- 
operate with them and they with you in order that 
the economic and material and social problems 
confronting them may be solved without our being 
compelled to bear the additional disadvantage of 
this overwhelming number of immigrants coming 
from all shores and from all climes. 

Ido not think that we desire to restrict immi- 
gration because we fail to appreciate the true 
meaning of the brotherhood of man. I do not be- 
lieve that we can be justly accused of a failure to 
recognize the obligation of the fraternity of man 
because we desire restriction of immigration. But 
the principle that self-protection is the first law 
of nature applies in international contests, in 
international questions, the same as it does to the 
nation, to the family, to the individual. Let me 
add this, too, that if the American people adopt 
some practical measure that will stop to a consid- 
erable degreethis wholesale immigration of people 
from several of the monarchical countries, where 
tyranny is the handmaid of poverty and misery, 
these people, being obliged to remain at home, will 
find the remedy for their economic and social ills 
in their own country, and thus compel reform and 
improvement. 

One of the great devices for the safety of tyrants 
has always been either a foreign war, or to drive 
some of the people out of their country. If those 
dissatisfied spirits remain in their own homes, 
they will compel kings and czars and kaisers to re- 
form their ways and bring about better conditions 
in their own countries. 

There is much to say. I had but a few moments’ 
notice before this meeting opened that I was ex- 
pected to address you. Ido not think that I should 
occupy your time longer, except to again bid you 
welcome and to trust that your deliberations and 
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actions will fully justify the expectations formed 
by the calling se together, and that it will con- 
tribute much tothe solution of this great problem 
which you have met to consider. 


IMMIGRATION GENERALLY AND CHINESE INCI- 
DENTALLY DISCUSSED. 


I listened with a great deal of interest to the ad- 
dresses delivered in this conference, and desire to 
say that I take second position to no man in the 
recognition of fundamental principles and funda- 
mental rights of man. The question with which 
this conference has to deal is not necessarily an 
academic one. It is concrete. It is a practical 
question. 

Ask me whether I believe that every man should 
have the free and unrestricted right to go where 
he pleases, and I answer in the abstract, ‘‘yes.’’ 
In the concrete there are some other considera- 
tions. I respectfully dissent from the statement 
that the immigration question is not a vital one. 
It may not be vital to those who are assured in this 
world’s goods, but to’the men who are dependent 
upon their day’s labor to live, to them it is not an 
academic proposition, but a vital question. 

The Chinaman isa man. I have not anything 
against the Chinaman. I have met some China- 
men of whom I think very much. But thereisa 
whole heap of difference between the individual 
Chinaman we meet here and there, who has char- 
acter and ambition and ideals, and whose aspira- 
tions are somewhat in unison with the ideals and 
the aspirations of the American citizen, and the 
average Chinaman who has come to the United 
States. Ido not want to exclude the Chinaman 
from the United States because he is a Chinaman. 
I am opposed to the Chinaman coming to the 
United States because his ideals, his civilization, are 
absolutely in antagonism to the ideals and civiliza- 
tion of America. Never in the history of the world 
have Chinese gone to any country in any consid- 
erable numbers without one of two things occur- 
ring—first, that the Chinaman has dominated, or he 
has been driven out by force. The Chinaman is a 
cheap man. 

Is it not strange that there are quite a number 
of people in our country who have in their entire 
industrial history favored a system of protection 
against products from foreign countries and want 
absolute free trade in labor? I do not want you to 
interpret my remarks as emanating from an advo- 
cate of free trade, but it doesseem an inconsistency 
to impose a tax, a duty upon the product of the 
European and Asiatic workmen if this product is 
brought to the ports of our country, and then to 
open up the same ports so that the workmen them- 
selves can come here by the millions. 

One of the greatest difficulties, one of the greatest 
evils in connection with our present haphazard, 
chaotic method, or lack of method, if I may use 
that term, in immigration is that the immigrants to 
a very large degree are at certain stated periods 
concentrated at a given point. Whole sections of 
the world are scoured in order to gather up a large 
number of workmen of a given trade or calling, 
who are brought to the United States and placed at 
a given point in a certain industry for its depress- 
ing effect upon the men employed in that line of 
work. This does not come under the operation of 


our very defective provision of the alien contrac: 
labor law. 

Speaking of normal conditions, we agree that i: 
is perfectly natural for men to have free locomo-. 
tion and to go where they please; that is true, and 
it is proper. But may I call your attention to thi: 
fact, also: that the natural condition of man has 
not been to meet in concert halls of a beautiful 
structure such as this in which we meet. The 
natural condition of man was to be on mother 
earth and to bear the vicissitudes, the inclemencies 
of weather, and storm and stress But it was the 
ingenuity of man and his growing intelligence that 
first built a dugout and provided food for seasons 
during which things did not grow, that he might 
be able to withstand the elements and sustain life. 
Self-protection, as I took occasion to say yesterday, 
is the universally recognized law; self-protection is 
the first law of nature, and it is the purpose, it is the 
policy, it is the necessity of the American work- 
ingman to protect himself from the influences that 
would still further press him down. We want the 
absolute right of opportunity for the development 
of all that is good in us. We want the right and 
the opportunity to be American citizens, with all 
that the term implies, we having no feeling of ill- 
will—nothing but the kindliest spirit and feeling 
toward our fellow-men, wherever they may be. 
We believe, however, that our first duty is to pro- 
tect our own people and help in the fuller and the 
greater development of the possibilities of our 
people. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


I feel a great responsibility devolving upon me 
at this moment in taking advantage of your cour- 
tesy to address you upon this question, and I feel 
it all the more because the resolution contains so 
large a quotation from the message of our honored 
President of the United States. I feel not only the 
responsibility, but a certain diffidence, and yet it 
is not the first time that workmen, or their repre- 
sentatives, have been compelled to place them- 
selves in a position not in accord with the ex- 
pressed views of a President. It is the God-given 
privilege of every American citizen to differ with 
any man in this country, no matter who he may 
be. I think it has been my proud privilege to agree 
and to find myself more in accord with the views 
of Theodore Roosevelt, the man, the assemblyman 
in the legislature of the state of New York, the 
governor of the state of New York, and President 
of the United States, than I have ever been with 
any other conspicuous public man. For that 
reason I say that I feel additional responsibility 
and diffidence and regret that Iam placed where 
I must express my dissent from the views ex- 
pressed by the President, but his recommendation 
if enacted would reverse our entire policy on this 
subject. 

There is given no opportunity to the President 
of the United States to understand the underlying 
causes and motives that lead the American work- 
man and so large a portion of the American people 
to insist upon Chinese exclusion. The American 
workmen do not want to keep the Chinese student 
or the Chinese traveler or the Chinese merchant 
from coming into the United States, but experi- 
ence has demonstrated beyond question that the 
deceptions practiced upon our Government, in the 
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effort toevade the exclusion laws, are so great that, 
us a matter of truth, the larger portion of those 
who have been excluded are those who desired to 
come here under the predense of being merchants 
and students, when, asa matter of fact, they are 
laborers. I wish you would avail yourselves, even for 
about fifteen minutes, of the opportunity of hearing 
a gentleman speak to you who has had experience 
and who is in attendance at this convention. I 
refer to Hon. Terence V. Powderly, formerly Im- 
migration Commissioner-General. He could give 
you some information on that subject. 

It isall very well for our ‘‘reverential’’ and ‘‘pro- 
fessional” friends to stand on this platform and 
tell you that you ought to throw your gates wide 
open. Some of them have been more cautious than 
to say that. Others have said ‘‘we want the Chi- 
nese laborer to come in hefe,’’ less cautious, less 
adroit. But underneath it all the motive is to let 
down the bars of exclusion to Chinese labor. 

You may come to us with honeyed words. We 
possess neither the polish nor the urbanity that 
you professional and reverential gentlemen pos- 
sess, but under the hard skins of our hands there 
is the throb, and into our hard heads has been 
pommeled by experience the devices that are used 
to trick the workingman into consenting to 
wrongful conditions. : 

The sugar planter of Hawaii, the adventurer in 
the Philippines, are all of the one stripe in trying 
to deceive the American people into the belief that 
there is a dearth of workmen and that the only 
recourse is to the Chinaman. As a matter of fact 
there has not yet an honest attempt been made to 
Americanize either the Philippines or Hawaii, and 
I am glad to have seen and to shake by the hand 
Mr. Atkinson, the delegate from Hawaii, who comes 
here deputized by his Government, which is now 
making an honest effort to Americanize Hawaii. Let 
me say to you, too—I am sorry I have not it with me 

but just a few days before my leaving Washington 
I received a letter enclosing two documents issued 
by aconstruction company and a great corpora- 
tion, in which the statements are positively made 
that the Philippine workingmen have demon- 
strated their ability to do good service. But some 
people want in a few years to transform the 
Filipino, who lives upon banana and rice, and 
is placed easily and naturally by his climatic con- 
ditions. They want to make him a full-fledged, 
dexterous, strenuous, American workingman, when, 
as a matter of fact, the American workingmen 
who go to those torrid zones in a few years come 
pretty near being as listless as the average Filipino. 
There is no man who has ever gone into those tor- 
rid zones and remained there and did hard work 
for a few years, but who confessed that he became 
languid and incapable of much physical or mental 
exertion, unless he came back to the United States 
in order to get some of our ozone into his system. 

A gentleman has spoken here this morning of 
the Chinese and their ability to work. What has 
the experience been in the diamond mines of Af- 
rica? I commend to you, gentlemen, a series of 
letters written by Mr. F. H. P. Cresswell, a civil 
engineer now in London, who has been in the em- 
ploy of one of the great construction companies 
ind great mining companies of England operating 

n South Africa. That man, who has been em- 
ployed for more than twenty years in South Africa, 
has written a series of letters entitled, ‘‘The Chinese 


Labor Question From Within.’”’ I am going to 
give a little free advertising matter to this publish- 
ing company. The book is published by P. S. 
King & Son, of London. You will find that this 
impartial testimony bears out the worst accusation 
ever made by the most demagogic ‘‘ sand lotter ’’ 
in the early days of San Francisco’s experience 
with Chinese. 

Vice and crime and deterioration prevail, not 
only among themselves, but they bring these 
things to all with whom they come in contact. 
You who have been in San Francisco and seen 
Chinatown may know something of the condi- 
tions. The improvements that obtain there now 
are because of the Chinese exclusion law. I was 
there in 1891 for the first time, and the conditions 
that I observed there, as compared with what I 
saw last year, were as the difference between the 
darkness of night and the full noonday sun. 

To speak of Chinese immigration, to speak of 
Chinese laborers, and torefer to the 72,000 Chinese 
who are here now, is begging the question. It is an 
insult to our intelligence to refer to the 72,000 Chi- 
nese now here in the United States and ask us to 
judge from them, as much as it will be an insult to 
our intelligence to for a moment imagine that the 
intelligent Chinese gentleman who occupied this 
platform can be counted as a criterion for his fel- 
low countrymen who have come here in such 
large numbers when there was no law upon the 
subject. , 

Let me say this to you, gentlemen, the American 
workingman realizes that his condition is better 
than that of any other workingman in any other 
country in the world, but I want you to bear this 
in mind, that it is not good enough by far. I do 
not want you for a moment to imagine that be- 
cause we realize that our condition is better, that 
for that reason we are content. We are decidedly 
discontented. We are determined that we shall re- 
ceive a larger share of the production of wealth. 
We will not permit the introduction of any policy— 
not with our consent, anyway—that is likely to 
hamper the progress of that civilizing movement 
for the uplifting of the working people of America. 

I referred to a matter in the committee room 
when we were discussing this question, and I want 
to say it here, and say it publicly, with a realiza- 
tion of the full responsibility that comes with the 
words. 

As workingmen we are conservative and careful. 
We believe that this is the best means to secure 
progress and improvement; but there is a move- 
ment the civilized world over to ask not only for a 
square deal, but for a new deal, and the American 
workman is going to have it in his improved 
conditions. You may try to hamper it by legisla- 
tion. You may try to hamper it by objectionable 
acts of administration. It won't stop it; rather, it 
won’t prevent it. It may impede us; it won’t stop 
us. There is no power of repression attempted to 
be exercised by any government on the face of the 
earth so great as was attempted by the government 
of Russia. The heart of the Russian workingman 
went out, and what years and centuries of revolu- 
tionary efforts attempted and failed to do was 
accomplished by the non-resistant action of the 
workingmen of Russia—no application of force. 

Let me say this to you, brothers and friends, 
as a man who wants to work with you in help- 
ing to solve this great social problem, as one 
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who desires to accomplish the greatest good for 
our American people, I beg of you don’t let it go 
forth out of this conference that there has been 
given a signal or word of encouragement that our 
most determined enemy can construe as a favor- 
able consideration of opening up this question 
most dangerous to our whole people. 

([NoTre.—The above three addresses were delivered at 
the conference held in New York City, December 6, 7, 8, 
1905. The first is an address of welcome; the second, 
a discussion of the general immigration question, and 
the third, a consideration of the subject of the exclusion 
of Chinese laborers from the United States and its pos- 
sessions. These addresses were made extempore, steno- 

raphically reported, and are published as delivered. 

he committee on resolutions bad unanimously re- 
ported a resolution which, in effect, favored a reversal 
of the present (‘hinese exclusion law. The result of the 
last address had the effect of defeating the resojution, 
and securing the adoption of one conforming to the 
spirit of existing law on the subject.} 


THAT CHINESE BOYCOTT. 


There has been so much misrepresentation 
published about the Chinese boycott of Ameri- 
can products that the interview printed 
below must prove exceedingly interesting. It 
throws new light upon the entire subject. The 
gentleman who gave it occupies an important 
position in public affairs, and for obvious reasons 
his name can not here be given. He recently re- 
turned from a trip to Hawaii and the Philippines, 
and in conversation with the editor of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST made the following statement. 
It was then written, submitted to him, and ap- 
proved. He said: 

I think that you will find the Chinese boycott 
upon American goods engineered, at least in part, 
by Chinese merchants in our eastern possessions 
and Hawaii. The Chinese constitute an important 
commercial classin both Manila and Honolulu, hav- 
ing frequent and direct business relations with the 
merchants of their own country. They own banks 
and steamship lines in the Philippines. They do 
not form a laboring, but an exploiting, capitalistic 
class in those islands. Both there and in Hawaii, 
where the rice planters are Chinese, and are call- 
ing for cheap labor for their paddy fields, the Chi- 
nese mercantile class is largely dependent upon 
the increase of the local Chinese population for the 
expansion of its trade. They sell to Chinese work- 
ingmen, servants, and retailers, and do business 
largely with or through their own people. 

Have you any specific information to the effect 
that the boycott has been fomented by these Chi- 
nese merchants? 

No, specific information is almost impossible to 
obtain. But the Chinese in Hawaii and Manila 
have persistently agitated, through well perfected 
organizations, to secure a reversal of our exclusion 
policy in those countries. They have been less 


interested in the admission of Chinese to the 
Pacific Coast. In Hawaii they have treated it asa 
local question, with the backing of the big sugar 
planters, who, at least until very recently, — 
to break down the exclusion law as far as it applied 
to that territory. Inthe Philippines they have had 
the backing of the British merchants and some 
Americans, but especially of the leading steam- 
~~ lines between Manila and Hongkong. 

he reasons that create a fair presumption that 
these American-Chinese merchants are actively 
fomenting this boycott are briefly these: they are 
directly interested in the importation of Chinese 
and in creating a Chinese patronage in their 
vicinity; they are in direct relation with Chinese 
merchants in China, sometimes practically branch 
establishments of the Chinese firms in the home 
country—so that such’ a movement as the boycott 
could not be undertaken without their knowledge 
and cooperation; a main contention of the Chinese 
boycotters has been that Chinese should be 
admitted freely to Hawaii and the Philippines. 

Of course, the fact that Japanese are going freely 
to those countries, and are making a great deal of 
money—which they send home—as laborers on the 
Hawaiian sugar plantations, probably makes the 
Chinese laboring classes envious of this privilege. 
But I believe that the boycott is a movement 
largely originated and supported, not by the 
working or the official classes in China, but by 
the merchants of our Pacific Islands as well as 
those of China I think very likely it was first 
suggested in Honolulu or Manila. 


Do you consider this boycott a serious menace 
to American business in the Orient? 


No; at least, not a permanent one. I don't think 
the Chinese can maintain such an agreement for 
any considerable period. When our colonial fore- 
fathers tried to combine in a boycott upon British 
manufacturers, just before the American Revolu- 
tion, some of the colonies, like Rhode Island. 
soon broke the agreement, and, as a measure of 
retaliation, it was but temporarily effective. I don’t 
think the Chinese, who are inspired by no such 
political intelligence or patriotic motives as our 
people a century and a quarter ago, can resist the 
pressure of business self-interest for a long period 
in the face of a firm attitude toward their demands 
in this country. The boycott will break down in 
some one Chinese port, anxious to get the ad 
vantage of its rivals in the trans. Pacific trade, or, 
through subterfuge, merchants interested in pro- 
moting American importations will get around the 
boycott. Don’t the figures of our shipments to 
China show that this is already the case in a large 
measure? 


Let liars fear, let cowards shrink, 
Let traitors turn away, 

Whatever we have dared to think, 
That dare we also say. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more than 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write 


These organizers are themselves wage workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this depratment 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Asbestos Workers. 

P. G. Jessen.—-Trade conditions unusually good 
for this time of year. Prospects bright for the com- 
ing season. We expect to make large gains in 
several cities during the spring months. 


Blacksmiths. 

Geo. J]. Werner.—We have formed new unions 
in Illinois, Missouri, Maine, and Arizona recently. 
Trade conditions good. We have secured advance 
in wages and improved working conditions wher- 
ever the demands have been made. Our lockout 
in Chicago has practically been settled, all men 
being reinstated. 

Compressed Air Workers. 

Matt Moriarty.—Trade conditions good and 
generally improving. Our craft has secured the 
eight hour system. A good demand for the union 
labels of all trades is noted among the menin our 
craft. Have no strikes to report. Our member- 
ship is steadily increasing. During the last 
month we expended $100 in death benefits and 
$144 in sick benefits. 


Die Cutters’ Union. 

Jas. Clasen.—During the past year we worked 
the nine hour day, but with the beginning of the 
new year we inaugurated 50 working hours a week 
in New York City. We expect to have other cities 
in line for the same system within short time. 
Trade conditions improving. 


Elastic Goring Weavers. 

Geo. H. Flowers.—Employment has been fair 
for members in our craft. We are hooming the 
lace congress shoe, the manufacture of which em- 
ploys most of the men in our craft. We have strike 
on hand in Chelsea, Mass., for the union shop. 


Elevator Constructors. 

Henry Snow.—Our members, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have been steadily employed. Outlook 
for the future bright. Our trade is in better con- 
dition today than at any time since our inter- 
national union was formed. We have chartered 
new local in Los Angeles, Cal., during the month. 
Expended $120 in sick and $100 in death benefits. 


Glass} Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—Organized new unions recently 
in Indianapolis and Anderson, Ind. Trade was 
fair during the fall months, but is slack now. We 
expect plenty of work as soon as the weather per- 
mits. We secured the nine hour day without strike 
in Saginaw, Mich. Our international organizer is 
doing good work organizing and strengthening 
unions. At this writing we have strike on in 
Chicago, where the employers violated a two-years’ 
agreement. Our membership is steadily increasing. 


Mine Managers and Assistants. 

William Scaife.—Employment has been plenti- 
ful for men in our craft. Organization has advanced 
wages noticeably in our line. We propose to ex- 
tend the influence of our association, and hope for 
assistance from the A. F. of L. and all international 
unions. Our forthcoming convention in February 
will map out plans along this line. We have no 
strikes to report. Our unemployed members usu- 
ally find work to do in some department of the 
mines. 

Musicians. 

Owen Miller.—Since last report we have issued 
charters to locals in Owosso, Mich.; Delaware, 
Ohio; Tonopah, Nev.; Havana, Ill.; Knox, Pul- 
aski, and Crawfordsville, Ind. We are more than 
holding our own all along the line. Congressman 
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Bartholdt, of Missouri, has introduced a bill in the 
Fifty ninth Congress increasing the pay of the 
Marine Band — which also includes a proviso 
prohibiting all enlisted men from competing with 
civilian musicians. 


Paving Cutters. 


William Dodge.—We hope to secure the eight 
hour day in ourcraft this year. Most quarries have 
closed for the winter months. The winter season 
is always dull in our trade, as the stone can not be 
worked into paving blocks in frosty weather. 
Have nostrikes or lockouts to report. We continue 
the work of organizing in the dull months, 


Print Cutters. 
Thos. Eastwood.—Trade conditions good. All 
members in our trade steadily employed. Have 
noted no changes in conditions since July 1, 1905. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 

Wm. W. Clark.—Trade conditions good. In 
Pittsburg a marked improvement is noted. We won 
lockout in that city against open shop after strug- 
gle of 10 months. Since last report we chartered 
new union in Paterson, N. J. 


Street Railway Employes. 


W. D. Mahon.—The work of our organization 
has been very satisfactory during recent months. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—J. H. Mosley: 

Organized labor in fine condition in this section. 
Every union man is steadily employed, with the 
exception of the miners, who are on strike. In the 
building trades work is especially plentiful. Pros- 
pects were never better for steady employment 
and fair wages than at this time. Printers won 
agreement for the eight hour day without reduc- 
tion in wages. International officers of various 
trades have recently visited this section and have 
accomplished great good. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock.—1,. H. Moore: 

Organized labor in this city is in healthy condi- 
tion. Sheet metal workers recently gained in- 
creased wages and shortened hours by a strike of 
short duration. A. F. of L. general organizers and 
organizers from the international unions have been 
very active and have accomplished some good 
work in this city. Some of the printers are still on 
strike for the eight hour day. Throughout the 
state the labor organizations are in good shape 
and new unions are reported. Unorganized labor 
is overworked and underpaid. Work has been 
abundant until a couple of months ago. Unskilled 
laborers still find work plentiful because of street 
improvements. Since the carpenters organized 
they have secured improved conditions by arbitra- 
tion, but among the non-union carpenters the 
old conditions prevail. The union labels are men- 
tioned in all the local unions and a systematic 
effort made to have merchants to place label 
goods on sale. Bartenders, meat cutters, carpen- 
ters, and retail clerks have organized during the 
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Have recently issued charters to locals as follows : 
Hudson, N. Y.; Peoria, Ill.; and Ogden, Utah. 
Six of our local divisions have entered into con- 
tracts, four of them for a period of two years and 
two for a period of one year. We-have no trade 
disputes with the exception of a small lockout in 
Paducah, Ky. 


Theatrical Stage Employes. 

Lee M. Hart.—Trade conditions good. In De- 
troit, Mich., our men are on strike for recogni- 
tion and the union shop. We have spent several 
thousand: dollars in securing recognition of our 
union with traveling shows. 


Travelers’ Leather Goods. 

Chas. J. Gille.—We recently signed our first 
eight hour day contract with a firm in Los Angeles, 
Cal. Our local in Wyandotte, Mich., gained their 
strike for reinstatement of discharged members. 
Strike still on in St. Louis, but we are hopeful for 
a settlement with the opening of spring trade. 


Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 

Ralph Brandi.—Recently we have organized 
new unions in Knoxville and Jackson, Tenn. ; 
Utica, Ill.; Atlantic City, N. J.; and Reno, Nev. 
Trade conditions good for our craft. We are stead- 
ily organizing new unions and increasing the mem- 
bership of those already in existence. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


month. Have several new unions under way. The 
outlook for organized labor the coming year seems 
very bright. The state federation closed its annual 
session in December after five days’ meeting of 
steady work. This organization is only 21 months 
old, but is already being felt as a power of great 
good to the workers of this vicinity. A large 
number of the trade unions in the state are affili- 
ated. The state federation stood the expense of 
maintaining its own legislative committee during 
the last term of the state legislature, and though 
they had a strong lobby to fight, they secured the 
passage of eight bills of the 15 they were advocat- 
ing, some of which were of great importance to 
organized labor. The state federation also secured 
an agreement with the farmers’ union, whose mem- 
bership approximates 100,000 in this state, in 
which mutual assistance is pledged, especially in 
the matter of using and demanding union label 
goods. This year the state federation will make 
strong efforts to inaugurate a campaign of educa- 
tion among the farmers on the benefits to be de- 
rived from the union label. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Haritford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

The past season has been one of the most pros- 
perous ever experienced in this city. Plumbers re- 
cently won victory, having been on strike for in- 
creased wages, eight hour day, and union shop. 
Every demand has been conceded. The condition 
of unorganized labor is bad and can not be com- 
pared in any way with that of the organized. 
Building trades had a very successful year, and 
prospects are good for the future. All of them se- 
cured the eight hour day and union shop. Good 
work is done for the union labels. City laborers 
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belong to federal union and secure good condi- 
tions. Street-car men are forming union. The 
trades here are well organized. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—W. J. Lowe: 

Organized labor making good progress. Union 
men receive from $2.50 to $3 a day for eight hours, 
and as a rule are steadily employed. On the other 
hand, the unorganized are glad to get what the 
employers choose togivethem. Prospects are good 
for a busy spring season. A union label league has 
been started and expects to dosome g work. 
Horseshoers, coopers, musicians, carriage and 
wagon workers, retail clerks, firemen and long- 
shoremen will organize before long. 

Miami —W. G. Coates: 

Work is steady. Conditions improving for or- 
ganized crafts. Carpenters won their demand for 
40 cents an hour without trouble. Masons get $5 
per day, pees $3, and carpenters $3.20. All 
these crafts work eight hours. All organizations 
are steadily growing. Teamsters have organized. 


St. Augustine.—John H. Pomar: 

Organized labor making good progress. Work is 
steady. Wages are good for union men, and the 
eight hour day has been secured by the majority 
of the organized crafts. Organized workers have 
far superior conditions to those of the unorganized 
workers. Work has been plentiful and all union 
men steadily employed. The union labels receive 
good support from all union men. Have two new 
unions under way. 


ILLINOIS. 


Belleville.—W. A. Eskridge: 

This town is well organized, and with but few 
exceptions the organizations are in splendid condi- 
tion. Work has been plentiful. We have the ini- 
tiative and referendum plan as endorsed by the A. 
F. of L. before the city council and hope to have 
it passed. We have prospects of a good year in 
most trades. 

Champaign.—Walter E. Price: 

Labor is well organized here. Considering the 
season of the year, work is fairly steady. We have 
a movement on foot to hold mass-meetings during 
the winter and have addresses on economics by 
able speakers. 

Decatur.—A. B. Loebenberg: 

The condition of organized labor is very satisfac- 
tory. Work is steady, considering the season. 
Union men and women have secured what they 
asked as regards fair wages and hours, and their 
condition is far better than that of the unorgan- 
ized. Prospects are favorable for the organization 
of several new unions. The union labels are patro- 
nized at all times. 

De Pue.—D. J. Farley: 

\ll trades in the building line have been busy up 
to the end of the year. Carpenters, who are well 
organized, secured increase of five cents an hour 
without strike. Recently organized the teamsters 
with 34 members. Have hod-carriers, building la- 
borers, cement workers, blacksmiths, and machin- 
ists’ unions under way. Federal union here is 
increasing membership. A local zinc company em- 
ploys Greek laborers, with a Greek padrone or 
boss, and it isvery hard to get these workers to or- 
genize. They will have to be educated up to it. 
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Union labels are demanded by all union men when- 
ever purchasing. 

Havana.—l. A. Nichols: 

Organized labor is holding its own. Work rather 
slack now, owing to the season. Am trying to or- 
ganize the clerks. All union labels are patronized. 


Kewanee.—A. Menche: 

As a general rule conditions here are fair. The 
unorganized workers in some instances share the 
improvements secured by the efforts of the organ- 
ized. No recent changes in wages or hours. Roll- 
ing mills in this city have inaugurated the eight 
hour day and work three shifts, where they form- 
erly worked two shifts of 12 hours each. Employ- 
ment was steady until the cold weather. The union 
labels are well patronized. 

Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal: 

There are few unorganized workers in this town, 
only the mill hands and the painters; the latter are 
about to organize. Teamsters organized recently. 
All trades have enjoyed steady employment with 
the exception of the miners, who have been work- 
ing about three-fourths of the time. The union 
labels are patronized. There have been no recent 
changes in wages. 

Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

Labor organizations in this city are doing well. 
Work has been plentiful during the past season. 
Printers struck for the eight hour day in Septem- 
ber, and since then nearly all shops have signed the 
agreement. Organized labor secures many advan- 
tages over the unorganized and is given the prefer- 
ence by most employers. Active agitation is carried 
on for the union labels. Street railway employes 
have formed union with over 200 members. Con- 
tract with the street-car company has been signed 
for ninety days, at the end of which time they will 
enter permanent agreement, arbitration to prevail 
in any case of disagreement. We have several new 
unions under way. The business agent of the 
— union was arrested, charged with intimi- 

ation in connection with the discharge of a non- 
union painter, but was acquitted by the jury. 

Rockford.—Frank C. Lander: 

There is an active demand for labor in all lines. 
We have had no recent changes in wage scales, 
excepting the garment workers, who secured one 
and two dollars advance per week. All organized 
crafts secure for themselves superior conditions to 
those of the unorganized. The printers are out 
for the eight hour day and expect to win. We are 
constantly working for the union labels. A wo- 
men’s label league has been formed and will do 
good work. 

Sterling.—H. A. Brown: 

Organized workers secure higher wages and 
work shorter hours than the unorganized workers. 
Work has been steady, and prospects are good for 
the spring. Fair demand for the union labels. 
Work of organization goes on steadily. 


INDIANA. 

Logansport.—Mrs. O. P. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor at the close of the 
past year was far in advance of the unorganized. 
Theunions have weathered the storms of industrial 
adversity, and the standing of the union men and 
women of this city is a refutation of the fallacious 
assertion that organized labor does not benefit 
the workers. Work has been plentiful and steady. 
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The Ministerial Association of this city has de- 
cided to send fraternal delegate to the trades as- 
sembly. Garment workers and basket factory 
employes are organizing. Women’s label league is 
actively pushing the work for the union labels. 


Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

All crafts were steadily employed up until the 
cold weather set in. The construction of a new 
trolley line gives employment toa great number 
of men. The union labels are steadily patronized. 

New Albany.—Michael Hasenstat: 

Employment is as steady as can be expected at 
this time of the year. Condition of organized labor 
is improving. The unorganized workers work long 
hours and at small wages. Carpenters have been 
out for the union shop for some time and still 
stand firm. They do contracting work on their 
own account and keep busy. There could bea 
more steady demand for the union labels, and we 
hope some effective work in that line by the 
women will bring the desired result. 

Owensville.—Sam W. Strupe: 

There is no material change in conditions since 
last May, when most crafts gained slight increase 
in wages. Most union men have been steadily 
employed. Organized workers have a decided ad- 
vantage over the unorganized. Have one union 
under way at this writing. All union men demand 
the union labels. We expect to greatly extend the 
work of organizing this year. 

Terre Haute.—Edward Pickhart: 

Retail clerks have been greatly assisted by the 
work of an international organizer of their craft, 
and their membership has increased noticeably. 
A national organizer of the brotherhood of car- 
penters has also been working in this vicinity, 
building up their membership. Some of the crafts 
still enjoy steady employment, but work is rather 
slack in most trades, owing to the weather. Sheet 
metal workers secured increased wages recently. 
A union label league is being considered. We 
keep steadily at the work of organizing and expeet 
to report good results this year. 

Tipton.—R. I. Wisner: 

Conditions are very good for all trades which 
have organized. Work was very steady during the 
fall months. Prospects are good for several new 
organizations this year. No recent changes in 
wages or hours. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Krebs.—W. M. Bell: 

Most trades here are organized and in good 
shape. Satisfactory concessions are obtained by 
most of the workers. Work has been steady in 
most lines. Electric railway employes obtained an 
improved schedule of wages since they organized. 
We hope to extend the work for the union labels. 

So. McAlester.— D. S. O’Leary: 

Stationary firemen have formed union during 
the month. Organized workers secure fair condi- 
tions, but at this time of the year work is not 
steady. The unorganized workers are in very = 
shape, having no standard wage or hours. There 


is an increasing interest in the union labels. 


IOWA. 
Clarinda.—A. G. Heer: 
Organized labor in splendid shape. They get 
about 33 per cent higher wages, and their social 
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condition is far better than before organizing. The 
unorganized are poorly paid and discontented, but 
seem slow to realize the necessity of united action. 
Have carpenters’ and poultry dressers’ unions under 
way. There is a fine demand for the union labels. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Work was plentiful for all crafts until December, 
when employment in the building trades line 
became slack on account of cold weather. Bakers 
are on strike, having secured their agreement in 
eight shops. The unorganized work long hours 
under poor conditions and for less wages than the 
union men. Cracker bakers and stationary firemen 
are organizing. Women’s label league is doing 
good work for the union labels. 

Ottumwa.—Wm. Parker: 

Work has been fairly steady for organized crafts. 
Industrial conditions good in most trades. We 
have secured the abolishment of apprentice system 
and installed union men in their places, All union 
men secure higher wages and work under more 
sanitary conditions than the unorganized workers. 
An effort is being made to place an extensive line 
of union goods on the market. 


KANSAS. 

Arkansas City.—W. H. Johnson : 

Organized labor making steady progress. Union 
men secure good wages and will make an effort 
to reduce hours this year. Work has been some- 
what slack, but will pick up as soon as the weather 
moderates. Women’s label league is being organ- 
ized. We believe that restriction of immigration 
would greatly help in solving industrial problems. 


Topeka.—J. D. Buckalew: 

Fair conditions are secured by the organized 
workers. Railroad men on some lines have secured 
improved wages. This is the result of strike on the 
Santa Fe road. Employment is fair considering 
the season. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington.—W. W. Alcoke. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of the 
the unorganized workers toward unionism, and 
this is very encouraging. Wages are slowly ad- 
vancing. Organized labor is gaining ground in 
every direction. Work was steady until the cold 
weather set in. Have prospects of organizing sev- 
eral new unions. 

Louisville.—Chas. Peetz: 

Teamsters and steam engineers have formed 
unions. Organized labor making good progress. 
The unorganized are coming in line. Printers are 
out for the eight hour day and will win. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 

Louisville.—G. L,. Heicken: 

For the last month or so I have been doing 
organizing work in the state of Massachusetts, 
makitig Boston, Lowell, Worcester, Springfield, 
and other places. In almost all of the places 
that I have been I find that a series of open meet- 
ings are carried on by the different trades to build 
up their respective locals. I have also been suc- 
cessful in organizing. Agitation for the union label 
is also looked after. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 
Since the unions have organized here conditions 
have improved. So far, however, the hours are 
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still long for the unorganized workers. The harvest 
season is over and work is rather slack. The long 
hours in the saw-mills in this section hinders the 
short hour movement in other trades. 


MAINE. 


Vinalhaven.—Winslow Roberts: 

Organized labor in this city making good prog- 
ress. The lobstermen, since their organization, have 
secured improved conditions, and will organize 
more unions. Work was steady until the cold 
weather. Have nostrikes to report. Have one new 
union under way. 


MARYLAND. 


Cumberland.—Oswald Weber: 

Unorganized workers in this vicinity are begin- 
ning to realize that they are helpless without united 
action, and are getting ready to organize. Work 
has been steady. Organized labor in good. shape— 
much superior to the unorganized. There is a fair 
demand for the union labels, but room for improve- 
ment in that direction. Blacksmiths and helpers 
have organized. Lathers and teamsters are forming 
unions. 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids.—Eugene Gourdeau: 

Organized trades are in fair shape. Work was 
steady in all lines until. the cold weather set in. 
Most of the organized crafts have secured the 
shorter workday, and prospects are bright for im- 
proved conditions in the spring. Building trades 


report employment slack ; other trades fairly good. 
Job printers are still on strike for the eight hour 


day and are holding their own. Press feeders have 
organized. Stationary firemen are forming a union. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. 
Some interesting meetings were held recently to 
discuss the union labels, and effective talks given 
on the subject by C. J. McMorrow, a representa- 
tive of the boot and shoe workers’ union. 


MISSOURI. 


Poplar Bluff.—So\ Everhart: 

Organized labor in this city making good prog- 
ress. Work has been fairly steady. We have se- 
cured the nine hour day in most trades without 
reduction in wages. Union men secure higher 
wages than the unorganized workers. Painters 
have formed union. Stationary engineers are 
organizing. 


MONTANA. 


Kalispell... C. Durst: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good, but the 
condition of the unorganized workers is not satis- 
factory, and they tend to lower the wage standard. 
Work is slack during the winter season. A federal 
I ‘bor union is under way. No recent changes in 
hours or wages. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—John J. Scully: 

Organized labor in flourishing condition and 
respected by employers. Work steady for all crafts, 
with the exception of the granite cutters, which 
is dull at this season. Carpenters are still out for 
‘he eight hour day. The carpenters in several 
neighboring cities are considering the advisability 
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of making the same demand as the Concord car- 
penters. Will get the laundry workers organized 
before long. 


Dover.—John J. McClimont: 

Conditions are steadily improving as the result 
of organization of the workers. On the other hand, 
the condition of the unorganized is growing from 
bad to worse, their wages being reduced as low as 
$1.25 per day. Since my last report wages have in- 
creased for the organized unskilled laborers 7% 
per cent, stove mounters advanced 15 per cent, 
and sheet metal workers secured increase of 50 
cents a day without strike. One large furnace 
plant here recently increased buildings, power, and 
machinery, and will naturally employ a larger 
number of men. Have one new union under way, 
and prospects of several new unions in the near 
future. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Considering the time of the year, conditions here 
are very satisfactory for organized trades. The un- 
organized workers suffer reductions in wages, but 
are unable to help themselves. Work is steady for 
skilled mechanics. Am trying to get the unskilled 
workers to organize. Have one new union under 
way. The label committee is working for the 
union labels. We are keeping steadily at the work 
of organization during the winter. 


NEW YORK. 

Ithaca.—E. A. Whiting: 

Work has been steady and prospects are bright 
for a busy season the coming spring. Organized 
labor in fine condition; much better than the un- 
organized, particularly in the building trades. 
Improvements in wages and hours have been 
secured by the unions without strike. A threatened 
lockout by the master builders to all who refused 
to sign individual contracts resulted in a small 
strike for the eight hour day. Blacksmiths have 
organized. 

Little Falls —Thomas J. Crowley: 

Am trying to organize the winders and knitters 
of Herkimer. Condition of organized workers in 
this vicinity is good, but there are many unorgan- 
ized who work 13 and 14 hours five days in the 
week. Work has been steady for union men. Em- 
ployers advertise in our daily papers for union 
men, and that speaks volumes for unionism. 

Newburgh.—Jobhn Rothery: 

A number of unions report increased membership 
and steady attendance at meetings. Printers have 
secured eight hour day in every shop. Oneemployer 
granted increased wages of 25 cents a day. Union 
men in this city have satisfactory conditions. 
Most of our unions hold open meetings during the 
winter, with social features. The attendance is 
always good, and the men of the various trades 
have an opportunity to become acquainted with 
each other. 

Rome.—J. G. Thron: 

Conditions very fair in this vicinity. Work has 
been steady and will improve as spring approaches. 
Not much organizing work is done during the 
winter, but the unions keep up their membership. 

Syracuse.—H. F. Waack: 

Work is steady in all lines excepting the build- 
ing trades. Industrial conditions are fair in this 
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locality. The organized workers secure higher 
wages and better conditions as the result of asso- 
ciated effort. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

All organized workers are steadily employed, 
but the unorganized are glad to get whatever work 
happens in their way. Prospects are good for the 
organization of several new unions. The union 
labels are patronized. We will endeavor to make 
1906 the best year organized labor has known. 

Charlotie.—W. A. Neal: 

During the past year the following locals have 
been organized: tailors, retail clerks, tinners, and 
brick masons. Prospects are good for the organi- 
zation of several new unions, blacksmiths, printers, 
barbers, and leather workers. Condition of 
organized labor in this city is better at this time 
than at any time previous. Tinners have secured 
an agreement for the nine hour day. There is a 
good demand for union labeled goods. 


Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Work fairly steady for organized crafts. Carriage 
workers won strike against reduction in wages 
after being out two weeks. Unorganized laborers 
in bad shape. Ali union labels are patronized. No 
recent changes in wages or hours. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland.—Harry D. Thomas and Michael 
Goldsmith: 

Employment fair in all trades. Lathers won 
strike for increase to four centsa yard. Carpenters, 
painters, sheet metal workers, and slaters are on 
strike for demands made last spring. Boot and 
shoe workers in the lasting departments struck 
against reduction in wages and obnoxious superin- 
tendent. With the assistance of central body the 
differences were adjusted. Carriage and automobile 
trimmers and building laborers have formed 
unions. Shoe workers are organizing. Waiters and 
hotel employes have been enjuined from doing 

icket duty, also blanket warrants issued for arrest 
if caught doing picket duty. We are working for 
the union labels at all times. Encaustic tile layers 
renewed last year’s wage agreement. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor is holding its own, while the 
unorganized workers as they are have no hope 
beyond the same long work-day and small pay. 
Work is fairly steady. Have two new unions under 
way. Splendid work is done for the union labels. 

East Liverpool.—Chas. Kontnier: 

Work has been unusually steady for this season 
of the year. The organized workers, especially 
skilled mechanics, have been well employed, in 
the outdoor branches as well as the factory lines. 
Street railway construction has furnished employ- 
ment to unskilled laborers and will continue to do 
so if favorable weather continues. There is a good 
demand for the union labels. 

Lorain.—C. A. Miller: 

There is always a good demand for union labor, 
and in some lines there are not enough men to 
supply the demand. Steam engineers have formed 
aunion during the month. All organizations are 
in good shape. Work has been steady and is likely 
to continue so. 
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Marietta.—B. P. Hutchinson: 

Conditions have improved slightly in several 
trades without strike. All organized craftsin good 
shape. The union labels are patronized by all union 
men. Work has been steady, considering the 
season. 

Salem.—F. A, Haven: 

Organized crafts have been well employed, and 
are often given the preference by employers. 
Stove mounters have settled their differences with 
a local stove company. Plumbers and steam fitters 
have organized. Engineers are coming in line. We 
are urging the patronage of union labels at all 
times. 

Steubenville.—James Parkinson: 

Organized labor in good shape, and all union 
men have been steadily employed. Teamsters of 
Wellsburg, West Virginia, are organizing. The 
union labels are demanded. No strikes or lock- 
outs, no changes in wages. 

Toledo'.—Thomas Rumsey: 

Work is steady in all lines except the building 
trades. Organized labor in good shapeand steadily 
growing. Nearly every union in this city has 
gained membership during the past year. Stereo 
typers secured increase of 25 cents a day recently. 
Central body is endeavoring to have the initiative 
and referendum passed by the state legislature. 
Maintenance-of-way employes have organized. We 
are continually pushing the union labels. 

Young stown.—Geo. T. Bert: 

Condition of the organized, especially the build- 
ing crafts, is very good. The unorganized workers 
have to take what is given them, having no re- 
dress except as individuals, and this amounts to 
nothing. Work has been very plentiful until the 
cold weather. The union label league is actively 
working for the union labels. 

Zanesville.—Fred A. Kline: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily im- 
proving. Union men secure steady employment. 
Have no strikes to report. Steam engineers are 
likely to organize in the near future. Union men 
get higher wages and work less hours than the 
unorganized workers. There is an increasing de- 
mand for the union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Pittsburg.—H. J. Carey: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Work 
has been steady for union men. Phere have been 
no recent changes in wages or hours. A woman’s 
label league has been formed, and we expect some 
good work from it. Have one new union under 
way. 

Scranton.—J. E. Galligan: 

All trades have been steadily employed. Build- 
ing trades have fairly good conditions, but the 
metal trades are not what they should be, on 
account of being poorly organized. Electrical 
workers are still on strike, but have every indica- 
tion of winning. The erection of a labor temple 


. is being discussed with great interest. Two new 


unions of carpenters in nearby towns have been 
organized. We can purchase almost everything in 
the clothing line bearing the union label. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston.—John L. Kiley: 
Work has been quite steady for union men. 
There have been no recent changes as regards 
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wages recently. Splendid work is done for the 
union labels. 

Georgetown.—Jos. N. Alphonse: 

Conditions of organized labor steadily improv- 
ing. Since organizing wages have increased 12 
percent in the following crafts: carpenters, brick 
masons, boilermakers, teamsters, and stationary 
firemen. The unorganized workers are falling in 
line. A federal union and clerks’ union are about 
to be organized. The union labels are well patron- 
ized. 

TENNESSEE. 


Nashville.—A. E. Hill: 

Stereotypers have organized. Work has been 
steady and plentiful for union men. No strikes or 
othertroubles. Work of organization goes steadily 


forward. 
TEXAS. 


Abilene.—Wm. T. Scarborough: 

Organized labor taking the lead in this section, 
every union man being steadily employed. The 
farmers are working with the labor organizations, 
and as result all merchants recognize union prin- 
ciples and employ union men. Have no strikes to 
report. Wages are up to the standard and the nine 
hour day is general. Carpenters of Taylor County 
have organized. Have prospects of organizing 
several new unions in the near future. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

The mine workers here are working under the 
union shop agreement, and other organized crafts 
have good conditions. Work is plentiful in all 
lines. Hours have been reduced two and three per 
day since the workers organized. A union label 
league, carpenters, and other unions are about to 
organize. 

Ft. Worth.—M. J. Bohan: 

Organized labor is in good, healthy condition and 
steadily growing. The unorganized workers, how- 
ever, receive low wages and work long hours. Work 
has been plentiful, and wages are up to the stand- 
ard for union men. Have no strikes to report. 
Typographical union secured eight hour day with- 
out strike. There is a good demand for labor in the 
building trades. Cereal mill employes are about to 
organize. Women’s label league is actively work- 
ing for the union labels. 

Greenville.—J. A. Summers: 

Printers have gained the eight hour day without 
strike. Organized crafts in good shape and have 
the active co-operation of the farmers’ unions in 
this vicinity. There can be hardly any comparison 
between the condition of the organized workers 
and that of the unorganized, as the former work 
the eight hour day and receive higher wages than 
the unorganized. Painters will try for the eight 
hour day in the near future. A city ordinance 
recently passed reduced hours for municipal em- 
ployes from ten to nine per day. Teamsters are 
organizing. 

Houston.—E. P. Lord: 

The oil field workers of Humble organized re- 
cently with 75 charter members. Within a week of 
their organization 150 members were added to their 
tanks, and prospects are bright for arapid growth 
in membership. There is a simultaneous movement 
here among the workers to organize. Their organ- 
ization, through strike, won every demand, and 
their thorough and hearty affiliation with the A. F. 
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of L. helped greatly. These five unions of oil field 
workers have formed a central board, which is 
doing missionary work and conducting all business 
with the oil companies. 


UTAH. 


Ogden .—H. 1. Gaut: 

Cooks and waiters have organized recently. 
Painters are organizing. Conditions getting better 
for organized crafts. Work continues steady in 
some lines; others slack on account of the winter 
season. All city officets elected last fall are pledged 
to the eight hour movement. 


VERMONT. 


Burlington.—W. 1. Boynton: 

Considering the season of the year, work has 
been steady and plentiful in most lines. The report 
of the executive board of the state branch of the 
A. F. of L. shows gratifying results, and by per- 
sistent work during the coming summer we expect 
to show great gains. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk.—C. H. Perry: 

Condition of organized labor in this city is better 
now than at any previous time in the history of 
organized labor. Conditions have been steadily 
improving, and the outlook is very promising for 
a steady growth throughout the year. Work is 
fairly steady. Most of the advances have been 
secured by the unions without strike. The condi- 
tion of organized labor is at least 50 per cent better 
than that of the unorganized. A union man was 
elected to the state legislature at last election. The 
Jamestown Exposition Company has decided to 
employ union labor on the erection of all buildings. 
Sheet metal workers have organized. Barbers, 
slate and tile roofers, pressmen, steam engineers, 
and other trades are organizing. Very good work 
is done for the union labels. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor leads as regards conditions and 
wages in this city. Shorter hours and better wages 
are the result of union effort. Work is not steady, 
owing to the season. 


WASHINGTON. 


Olympia.—C. O. Young: 

Organized labor is making fair progress as re- 
gards hours, wages, and conditions. The unions 
have successfully withstood the attacks made by 
the citizens’ alliance. The building trades espe- 
cially have made splendid advancement in the last 
year. Very few of the unskilled workers are or- 
ganized, and efforts will be made to bring them in. 
Work has been plentiful and steady for skilled as 
well as unskilled crafts until the cold weather 
made employment rather slack. The great number 
of unskilled foreign workers in the mills tends to 
lower the standard of wages. Mill workers at 
Aberdeen by strike secured an increase of 15 per 
cent in wages. Brewery workers went on strike 
and were successful in maintaining union condi- 
tions. This was a defeat for the citizens’ alliance. 
The foregoing are but a few examples of the prog- 
ress made by the organized crafts. The ministers 
are becoming interested in the labor movement 
and are sending delegates to central bodies. Our 
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label league is doing good work. The eight hour 
law is enforced in all municipalities. Cook, waiters, 
and porters of Aberdeen have organized. Teamsters 
have doubled their membership in the last year. 
Teamsters, federal union, and bootblacks - of 
Everett organized recently. Also organized laundry 
workers, teamsters, and a federal union at Belling- 
ham. Prospects good for organization of new 
unions at Bellingham, Mt. Vernon, and other 
points. 
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WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse.—Wm. Panke: 

Stationary engineers, firemen, and coachmen 
are organizing. The organized workers, through 
associated effort, have secured a distinct advantage 
over the unorganized. Work was steady for most 
crafts until the winter season. The local news- 
paper offices have signed the eight hour agreement 
with the typographical union. There is a strong 
demand for the union labels. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Hamilton, Ont.—Hugh Robinson: 

Have returned from a trip through the maritime 
provinces, going east as far as Newfoundland, 
and find that the organized crafts have secured 
higher wages and shorter hours than the unorgan- 
ized. The organized men here are firm believers 
in international relationship, and desire more fre- 
quent visits from the international representatives. 
Work has been steady, and all demands for help 
have been supplied by local men. Custom tailors 
in Hamilton recently secured seven and one-half 
per cent increase after a strike lasting eight days. 
Employers now realize that greater skill exists 
among the union men than the unorganized. A 


number of new industries have decided to locate 
here, and spring will see them in full operation. 
Letter carriers of Halifax have organized. Am in 
active correspondence with several other trades 
with view to organizing. 

Halifax, N. S.—Thos. D. Sheehan: 

Painters of Amherst have organized. Letter car- 
riers of this city formed union recently. Condition 
of organized trades is steadily improving. Union 
men get better pay, work shorter hours, and en- 
joy Saturday half-holiday, which the unorganized 
do not. Several of the unions report increased 
membership. Work is slack at this time of the 
year. Union men patronize union labels. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, “anada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Jacob Tazelaar, John Golden, 


District No. Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York. New Jersey. Penn- 
sylvania. Delaware, Maryland. the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers. Herman Robinson, H L. Eichelberger, J. 
D. Pierce, Wm. E. Terry, James Sexton, Richd. Braun- 
schweig, Thomas Flynn, Stuart Reid. Hugh Frayne, 
Chas. F. Davis, Thos. F. Tracy, Cal Wyatt. 


District No. !Il._—Southern. 

Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, James Brown. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, M. 
Donnelly. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota. South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer, J. Gordon O’ Neil. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, H. M. Walker, C. W. Woodman, M. Grant 
Hamilton, James Leonard. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana. Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. Vill._—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada. Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, Chas. H. Gram. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 





—— 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 1906. 


February 23, Bridgeport, Conn., Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National Union. 


April 2, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 


April 2, New York City, International Fur 


Workers. 


May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 


May 1, Cincinnati, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 


May (first week), Worcester, Mass., National 
Union of Cutting Die and Cuttermakers. 


- 


May 7, Cincinnati, Ohio, Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America. 

May —, Canton, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ Inter- 
national Protective Association of America. 

May —, York, Pa., or Buffalo, N. Y., National 
Print Cutters’ Association of America. 


May 14, Boston, Mass., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 14, Buffalo, N. Y., Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 


May 21, New York, N. Y., Actors’ National Pro- 
tective Union. 

May 30, Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
Pavers and Ramniers. 

June 4, Chicago, Ill., International Association 
of Marble Workers. 

June 6, New York, N. Y., International Com- 
pressed Air Workers’ Union. 

June 11, Chicago, Ill., Ceramic, Mosaic, and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers. 

June 12, Washington, D. C., International Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders. 

June 18, Pittsburg, Pa., International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

June 20, Washington, D. C., International Steel 
and Copperplate Printers. 

July —. Akron, O., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 2, Troy, N. Y., Brushmakers’ International 
Union. 

July 9, Atlantic City, N. J.. Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
\ssociation of the United States and Canada. 

July 9, Buffalo, N. Y., 
\Vorkers. 

July 9, Chicago, Ill., Piano, Organ, and Musical 
‘nsirument Workers’ International Union of 

merica, 

July 21, Springfield, Mass., 
\Veavers’ Protective Association. 


August —, Toronto, Ont., United Garment Work- 
rs of America. 


International Jeweiry 


American Wire 


August 6, Chicago, Ill., International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 


August 6, , National Association Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers. 


August 7, Milwaukee, Wis., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 


_ August 12, Colorado Springs, Colo., Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

August 13, New York, N. Y., International Ste- 
reotypers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 14, Pittsburg, Pa., Window Glass Snap- 
pers’ National Association. 

August 20, Boston, Mass., United Gold Beaters’ 
National Union. 

September 3, -, Elastic Goring Weavers’ 
Amalgamated Association. 


September 3, Toronto, Ont., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 


September 6, Toronto, Ont., Saw Smiths’ Union 
of North America. 


September 10. Milwaukee, Wis, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 


September 10, Danville, Ill., International 
Alliance of Brick, Tile, and Terra-Cotta Workers. 


September 11, Buffalo, N. Y., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 


September 13, Boston, Mass., Cotton Mule Spin- 
ners’ Association. 


September 13, Hartford, Conn., Table Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 


September 17. New York, N. Y., International 
Wood Carvers’ Association. 


September 17, Niagara Falls, N. Y., United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


October 1, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 


October, first week, Toronto, Ont., Wood, Wire, 
and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 


October 8, Milwaukee, Wis., Coopers’ Inter- 


national Union. 


October 16, Paterson, N. J., United Textile 
Workers of America. 


November 5, East Bangor, Pa., International 


Union Slate Workers. 


November 12, Minneapolis, Minn., American 


Federation of Labor. 


December 3, Boston, Mass., International Sea- 


mens Union. 


December 3, New York, N. Y., National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
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Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 1906. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

Far West LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 

THOMAS E. GLEESON, East Newark, N. . 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the “ We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
— against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 


amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the ** We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
— the names of more than three firms at any one 

me. 

Similar course is followed when Sy my is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the ee of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, theappli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes.—_ Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 


CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
$ _— Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 

ork. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Cali- 

* fornia Glove Co., Napa, q 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Comer: 
Troy. N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, 
New York City. 

Textile—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 


Bookbinders—Geo, M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadg|phia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co.. printers, of Kansas City; 
Mo.,W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind., 
Times, Los Angeles, Cal. Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Suspenders.— Russell Mfg. Co. Middletown, Conn. 


PoTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co. of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co. of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; &. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cement 
Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mas 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary &C ~on tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. 1.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fair- 
oaren, Mass.; Hen Disston & Co., Phila elphia, 
Pa.; A oe Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwin Co. 
and P. & F. Corbin Co.), New Britain, Conn.; Mer- 
ritt & * sb Philadelphia, Pa. 

Iron and Steel.— Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, a Car- 

ntersville, 1ll.; Carborundum Company, N jagara 

falls, N. Y.; © ‘asey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto Ont; ‘Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, OP a Obio; P: 
Needle Company, Franklin, N American C “ 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.: Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Comper: 
Rutland, Vt.; Erie City Iron Works, 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, Y 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, } N.J.; Na- 
tional Elevator and Machine Com any, Hones- 
dale, Pa.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal , Pittsburg, 
Pa.: Peckham Mannfacturing ( ompany, <taqueen. 
N, Y.; American Hoist end Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

Stoves.—Germer, Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air "Blast, Erie, 
Pa.; Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Ill. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 
on Mt. oto known as the Buckeye Stave 

of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; 
Elgin 1 Butter Tub yy Elgin, Ill; Williams 
Cooperage Company and Palmer Manufacturing 
Company, of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China.—Wick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table (ompany, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, mee Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn reli 
Piano Company, (incinnati, Ohio: N. gy tty & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Johns Table Com ny, 
St. ‘Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture Manu- 
facturing ‘Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby 
Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf—W. H. Kem 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Ill ; 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, rah 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Trinity County Saeaher ay y, Groveton, 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon ltimore, Md. ; 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Company, More- 


Compone, 5 New York, N. Y.; 
e Reeves, Cape 
ladelphia, Pa. ; 
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house, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 
Cal.; St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., 
Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Uo., Benicia, Cal.: A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lerch Bros., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; 
Roberts aoe. Metropolis, Iii. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk. N. Y. 
(Rersgee Paper Co., Raymondsville, B. ¥.2 J. tn 

Paper Co., Norwood, N Y.;) Potter Wall ¥ aper 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
ae ie Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Gon 
et a Watch Case Com 
= Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer 


J.N, 


ny, of Philadel- 
ileox Company; 


Wate 


Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 
r. 


ler 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Burlap.—H. B. Wiggins’ Son’s Com pany, Bloomfield, N.J 
Bill Pasters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad; 
issouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 
Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
its Messenger Service. 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 
C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Srape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich 
Lehmaier-Swartz & Co., New York City. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, DECEMBER, 1905. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 1,245 unions making returns for December, 1905, 

with an gate member=hip of 83,900, there were 1.3 

rcent wit thout employment. In the preceding month 

7 unions, with a membership of 92,396, reported 1.2 per 
ae unemployed. 


Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1905; the 
light line for 1904. 


Number of Affiliated Unions. 


Internationa! unions affiliated pacmarevaiache 1, 1906. 
State branches... eco eo evcesesse 
Central bodies. 

Local trade ant federal labor unions. 1 
Local unions attached to internationals wo 


Charters Issued for December, 1905. 


Central bodies 
Federal labor unions.. 
1 trade unions 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


A MATTER OF HEALTH 


- 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of December, 1905, (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


1. Balance on hand December 1, 1905 $120,028 12 


Lumver handlers 8449, tax, s, 0, $1.50 


$1.50... 
Stablemens 8760, tax, j, j, $5; 
ss yanemad workers S44, tax, yi $1.5€ 


$1.50 
Office bidg janitors and window washers 
11962, tax, oct, 75c: t 
Lobster fishermens 11855, tax, nov, $2; d f, $2 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, nov, 36. 40; d f, $6. 40.. 
Federal labor 3166, tax, J, a, 8, O, $2.40; d f, 


2 tax, 0, n, ‘da, 105, j, ’0 
$3.85. EA AE TRO NS a 
Federal’ labor 8720, tax, a, 8, 0, $4.05; d f, $4.05 
Federal labor 0985, tao o, n, da, 4.50; d f, $4.50; 
assess, I T U,$1.2 
ar-wy assem, ae W Va, tax, j, j,a 


Trades and labor assem, Davenport, lowa, 
tax,o,n,d 
central labor union, Newburyport, Mz 


Cental labor ‘anion, Warren, Pa, tax, mar, 
04, to and incl nov, 04 

Stoneware potters 7117, assess, I T U . 

United neckwear cuiters 6939, tax, may, 
$3.75; d f, $3.75; assess, I T U, $3 

Federal labor 11672, assess, I TU. 

Carbonated water workers 1184 
70c; d f, 70c; assess, I T U, 28¢ 

Bootblacks prot 9236, ee 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
assess, 1 T U 


Pp 
Intl of pavers and rammermen, sup 
Intl slate and tile roofers of A, sup.. 
Journeymen tailors of A, su 
Amel — cutters and butcher workmen of 


si i tax, o,n, d, $24. 60; a f, 

Py 2 

Intl united broof leather workers on horse 
goods, sup, $1; assess, I T U, $160 

Janitors and general housemens 11126, sup. 

Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup.... 

Federal labor 9650, sup 

United trades and labor council, Streator, 
Tlis, sup 

Federal labor 858 

Trades and labor union, St Louis, Mo, sup.. 

Trades and labor assembly, Marietta, Ohio, 
su 

Trades assemblr, Fostoria, Ohio, sup 

F U Donald, Chicago, Ills, refund for validat- 
ing tickets to Pittsburg convention 

Federal labor 8193, assess, I T 1 “ 

Federal labor 11795, assess, I T U..... 

Federal labor 11823, tax, nov, $2.20; a f, ® ‘20; 
assess, I T U, $2.20. ° ° 

Egg inspectors 9230, tax, s, 0, 
assess, I T 45 

Federal labor $068, tax, 8, 0, $2; d f, $2 


Federal labor 8621, tax, s, 0, $2.50; 4 f, $2.50... 
Central labor union, Henderson, Ky, tax, d, 

04, j. f, m,a, m,’05 
Intl photo-engravers of N A, tax, 0 
Central trades and labor council, Roches: 

ter, N Y, sup... 
Pile drivers 9601; 

I T U, 80c; sup. 50c 
Federal labor 11871, sup - 
Central labor council, Cincinnati, OU, sup..... 
Laborer’s prot 8079, assess I T U 
Intl of the united brewery workmen of A, 

assess, I 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl of A, 

assess, J 
Stove mounters intl, assess, I T U.. 

Federal labor 10883, ox, o, n, d, $i. 95; da f, 

$1.95; assess, I T U, 

Oyster workers 0s Ry n, d, $1; d f, $1; 
assess, I T U, 50c. 


8, 0, $2; d f, $2; assess, 


8 00 
10 00 


3 
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Absolutely Pure 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





4. Federal labor 9736, ‘ox, Oo, 


n, d, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10; assess; 1 T U 

Aluminum workers ers. tax, dec, oe 7 
$13.7 nest 

Baseball! makers 0929. 

Cement burners 8767, tax, nov, ie: 25: a f, gl. 25 

Newsboys’ prot 11566, tux, 0, n, 

Tobacco strippers 10227, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, 


$2.5 
= workers 11826, tax, nov, $1.30; d f, 


8, O, n, 

Trades and labor council, ‘Pocate llo, Idaho, 
tax, a, m,j,j,a 

Trades ‘and labor" assembly, Jacksonville, 
Ill, tax, a, s, 

Central labor enica, ‘Camden, ‘'N J, tax, a, ‘s, 
o, n, d, 05, j. 06 

Trades and labor assembly, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
tax, j, a, 8, oO, n, 

Federai labor 10313, tax, oct, $1.65; d f, $1.65... 

Central — council, Liitle Rock , Ark, 
tax, a, 

Trades and labor council, ‘New Albany, 1 Ind, 
tax, a, 8s, 0, n, d, 05, j, 706... cove 

Postoffice clerks 11991, sup . 

American bro of cement workers, ‘tax, o, n, 
$30; assess, I T U, $120. 

Ship sealers 11959, sup... 

Inti bro of woodmen an 
assess I T U, $15 72; sup, $8.2 

Federal labor 11434, tax, a, | :, o, $4.80; d f, 
$4.80; sup, $1.25 

Clay miners and laborers 8308, sup 

Central labor union, No Adams, Mass, sup.. 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, s, 0, $14; d f, oi¢; 
sup, $6.75.. 

Tinplate workers intl prot ‘asso of A, ‘sup. 

Vegetable ivory button makers 7546, tax, 
nov, $1.55; d f, $1.55; sup, $1.50 


mill workers, 


i #@ 


S 2885 & 


a 
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Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One. 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- 
quetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, 
sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free 
Catalogue No. 15. 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 


Kr AND LICHT IN ONE 
AT COST OF LIGHT ONLY. 
Fits any Gas Fixture-Heats & Lights any room. 


) (Nickel Plated) 
ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS & CLEANLY 
Comfort, convenient, hygienic, econ- 
omic, will heat foods, liquids, 
curlingTrons Etc The latest & best. From 
Dealersor sent on receipt of price 81.25—if 
not D-E-L.1-G-H-T-E-D money refunded 
Agents wanted 20th Century Go. 19 Warren St. N.Y 


If not obtainable from your dealer will be sent 
paid on receipt of price, $1.25. 





4. Federal labor 1157, sup.. weswenbuvaiiinanntns $0 25 
Boiler makers helpers 11801, ‘sup. eee 40 
Federal labor 9626, sup 25 
Kings co labor council, Hanford, Cal, sup.... 5 00 
. Union de trabajadores agricolas 11992, sup.. 00 
Federated trades council, Keading, Pa, tax, 
cantrai trades union, Wilburton, I T, tax, 
rock *k pointe rs ; 10384, ‘lax, nov, $2.50; a f, $2.50; 
assess, I T U, $2 

Federal labor 10340, assess, 1 T U 

Intl wood carvers assoof N A, assess, I T U, 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl, tax, vo, n, $17.78; acct 
assess, I T U, $17.78 

Central labor union, Waterbury, Conn, tax, 
j, a, 8,0, n, d 

Factory truc —_ and stock movers 1I7 4, 
tax, oct, $1; 

Federal labor pay assess, I T U.. 

Federal labor 11716, tax, o, n, 90; “a G2 ‘O0c.. 

Trahajadores te yar? LI6S7, t ax, feb toand 
incl oct, '05, $12; d f. 

Trabajadores von Ed hg 1! 9, tax, dec, ’04, to 
and incl sept, ’05, $12.50; d f, $12.50... 

Trabajadores agricolas 11688, tax, m, ‘j, c% a, 
8, 0, $6; d f, $6. 

Federal labor 11345, tax, nov, $2.80; r: f, _— 

Federal! labor 9435, tax, ‘dec, $1.30; d f, $1.30. 

Federal labor —_ tax, o, n, $1. 40; d f, $1. 40: 
assess, I T U, 56 

Federal labor soo1, tax, j, a, 8, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 

Local 42, intl typographical, sup 

Local 5, bill epee billers natl neath 
sup.. = 

Central ‘labor, ‘Omaha, Nebr, sup . ae 

S Y Tower, Boston, Mass, 8 up 

Trades and labor assem, Burlington, lowa, 
su 

6. Natl asso of heat, frost, and general insul- 

oto and asbestos workers of A, assess, 


a assembly, Ft Edward, N Y, tax, d, 

05, j. f, '06.. 

Council of trades and. labor, ‘Detroit, “Mich, 
tax n, d, 05,j, f, m,a 

Central trades and labor "council, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, j, a, 

Federal labor 6697, tax, dec, $i. 75; di f, $1.75... 

Federal labor 11200, tax, oct, 35c; d f, 35e; as- 
sess, I » 2c. 

Federal labor 11423, “tax, ‘dee, $1. ‘35; “a ra ‘$1.35; 
assess, I T U, $1 26. 

Federal labor "11681, tax, St hie d f, $1. 

Federal labor 8339, assess, I T U 

Laborers prot 10217, tax, o, n, res d f, 70c 

Riggers 11583, tax, nov, 40c; df, 40c; 
sess, I T U, 2ic bine antbeltions 

Pavers and rammers 7182, ¢ 


Ship scalers 11950, tax, sept, $5; d f, $5. 

Egg examiners 11946, assess, I T U 

Pastemakers 10567, tax. Oo, bn, $4.50; d f, f, $4.50... 

— workers 7180, tax, dec, $6.60; df, 
60.. 


so oO ww 
ss 


— moon ce w 
Suss & SS8% & S 


~ 
on-or 


— 
w 
iad 
Oo 


6. 


Lumber bandlers 8449, assess, I T U.. 
Window-shade makers 11558, tax, oct, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; assess, I T U, $1.20. ... 
Lane ear and shove boys 7388. tax, ‘0, D, 
d f, $6; assess, I T U, $1. 
Lebavees prot 9105, tax, nov, ag d f, $5; sup, 


Central trades and labor union, Pawtucket, 
R I, tax, july, 05, to and incl june, ’ 06, $10: 


$l 

Federal labor 11158, tax, dec, $6. 50; df, 06. 

sup, $3; assess, [ I U, $5.. 21 00 
Brushmakers intl union, tax, O, n, , $5.32; as- 

sess, I T U, $21.28; sup, 25c. asin 26585 
Central labor union, Boston, Mass, sup... 60 
Natl asso of machine printers and color 

mixers of the U 8, acct assess I T U, $14.64; 

sup, $1 15564 


. Poultry and stock food workers prot asso 


11980, sup, $8 
Trades and maber amma ‘Muscatine, 
Iowa, tax, a, 
Federal labor 10639, ‘tax, nov, "$2.7 75; f, $2.75; 
assess, I T U. $2: 20. 
Federal labor 7187, tax, sept, $4.25: d f, $4.25... 
Federal labor 11044, tax, o, n, $1; d a 
Federal labor 11871, tax, nov, $4; d f, $4. = 
Federal labor 11643, tax, nov, $l. 40; a f, $i. 4v.. 
Federal labor 11098, tax, nov, 
Curbstone cutters ‘and setters and pT nar 
a 9186, tax, o, n, d, '05, j, 06, $9.60; 
60 
Lobster fishermens 11881, tax, nov, $1.55; 
d f, $1.55 
Pipe cutters 11667, tax, oct, $5; d 
Paper bag workers 117 57, tax, = hus. af, 
; assess, IT U, 0c. . 


Cigar factory tobacco stripper 00 sence oe 
itu U 


oa 


Sus 


Sand cutters 10047. ‘assess, ITU. 
Federal labor — su 


; Sup, 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup.. 

Horse-nail makers p and b 6170, ‘tax, nov, 
$6.45; d f, $6.45; sup, $8; assess, I T U, $5.16 

Federal labor 11969. sup 

Federal labor 7087, sup. .. 

Brushmakers inti, sup... 

Cigar ay d tobacco, Strippers ‘T1939, “tax, 
nov, $6; sup, $2.25. 

Federal labor 8170, sup 

Trades council, Chickasha, I T, tax, j,Jj, a, 
$2.50; sup, $1... 

Federal labor 8060, tax, dec, » & 75; af, «. 75; 


ono So 
Ss 


up, 
Federal labor 11648, assess, I T U. 
Federal labor 11994, sup. 
Trades and labor assem, St Paul “Minn, ‘tax, 
july, '05, toand incl june, 06 
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8. Deieess ts labor 9636, tax, n, d,’05, 4,706, &. 25; “6 f, 


2 


Federal labor 10993, ‘assess, ITU. 

Federal labor 10185, tax, nov, 3; df, $3; 
assess, 1 T U, $2.40. 

Federal! labor i0307, tax, dec, gj d f, 95c 

Federal labor 7479, ‘tax, nov, ~ 

wet ™ prot 11400, tax, o, n, d 


rot 10635, tax, nov “Tie: d f, 75c 
lodge para phernalia makers 9136, 
tax, nov, 55c; ; assess, I T U, 44c.. 


f, 
hor 29 artment workers 6356, tax, j, a 8, 


Asphalt pavers 11481, tax, dec, 50c; d : Bue... 
Steel and copper-plate cleaners 8810, ta 
dec, 55c; d ft, 55c 


Twine stringers 11682, tax, nov, 50c; 
Gas workers 9840, tax, sept, $14.75; d f, $14.75... 
7a caulkers and tappers 7348, tax, 8, 0, $8; 


Central ene union, Wilmington, Del, tax, 
a, 8, O, 

cehtral labor union, Port Jervis, N Y, tax, j, 
a,s,o,n,d 

Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, L 8. 0.. 

Federal labor 7155, tax, a, 8, 90c; d ff 
assess, | T U, 36c 

— labor 11938, tax, nov, $14.50; d f, $14.50; 


p, $6 
Bottlers prot 8434, sup, 5Uc; assess, I T U, 


Paper. handiers 11234, tax, a, 8, ‘0, ‘h, ‘a, $2. 50; 
d f; $12.50; su 
Car wheel mol ers and hel pers 7229, tax, 8, 0, 
n, $7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, $2.75, 
intl of elevator constractors, tax, nov, $11; 


Intl nek tile and terra cotta workers alli- 
ance,sup. 
Intl asso of car workers, tax, nov, $22.50; sup, 


$1.80 
Pocket-knife blade grinders and finishers 
natl, tax, oct, $1.15; assess, I T U, $9.20; sup, 


$2.. 

9.3, Federal labor 10190, ‘tax, ‘nov, $3.95; da f $3.95 
Federal labor 11478, tax. nov, Tt dl f, $2.50 
Federal labor 8971, tax, n, d, $4; 
Amal meat cutters and butcher aanan of 

N A, tax, oct 
Intl stereotypersand electroty ers, — P+ 
Laborers prot 9563, tax, a, 8, 0, 8.18 
Federal labor 8327, assess, I T 
“aa + seamen ‘council, + Wis, 





j, f,m 
Laberess prot 9030, tax, nov, 35c; d f, 35¢ 
Stenographers, “Uta, ax book keepers, 
and assistants se tax, n, d, $6; d f, $6; 


$1. 
Sewer dig iggers 8662, v, $3; di,$3. 
Fibre pressmens 9331, reg pn $l. 70: d f, $1. 3 
Central labor union, "Berwick Pa tax, ja. 
Central labor union, Trenton, N 5 sup 
a of labor, Yonkers, N Y, tax, j, 


Central labor union, Sullivan, Ind, tax, july, 
705, to and incl june, 06 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, O, sup 

Federated trades council, Orange, N J, tax, 
j, a, 8. $2.50; sup, $1.: 

Derrickmens 9499, tax, nov, $5.10; d f, $5.10; 
su 

Trades va labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, sup 

Intl of the united brewery workmen of A, 


Federai labor 11977, sup... 

. Soda and mineral a ‘bottlers ‘10838, ‘tax, 
dec, $1.75; d f, $1.7 

Sewer and tunnel ‘workers 7319, tax, nov, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50 

er molders helpers 7452, tax, s, o, n, d, $6; 


S$ 8 & $8 88S BS 


Buiw - oOo oOo = ie ie OO 
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— 
a 


oer ot 
sss 
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8s 


wont 


os bo to onR 
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PRENTISS VISE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 





11. Seana vx x ‘we asso 10725, tax, s, 0, n, d, 


$11.70; d f, $l 
Pm —-~.%. prot ‘isi, tax, nov, 70c; d f, 70¢ 
Federal labor 9U83, tax, dee, $1.75; d f, "31,75. as 
Federal labor 7204, tax, nov, 5c; , 55e 
Federal labor 8769, tax, nov, $1.70; d t. $1.70... 
Federal labor S288. tax, nov, $4.05; d f, $4.05... 
Federal labor 11958, tax, nov, $1. 20; d f, $1. 20 
Or Ds 5s J ce Athol, "Mass, tax, a, s 
» 05, U6 


central yaad union, Laporte, Ind, tax, j, j, 
a, 8, 

genane. maa Everett, Wash, tax, j,j,a 

“a labor ‘anion, Concord, NH, tux, ’s 8, 0, 


tax}. a, 

Trades and labor assem, Keokuk, — 
tax, 4, 8, 

Federal pe ae 7295, tax, 8, 0, n, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
assess, I T U, 60c; assess, textile, 0c 

Federal labor 83 6, assess, I T U 

Federal labor 8533, tax, watt da f, $ om, 
I T U, $1.60... 

Intl of elevator ‘constructors, “assess, T T U... 

Federal labor 8152, assess, I T U... conte 

Intl shingle weavers of A, assess, ITwv. 

Intl typographical, tax, nov 

Amal eons of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
o, n, d, $60; assess, I T U, $160 

Tub molders helpers 9452, ‘assess, textile, 

United mine workers of A, assess, I T 

= labor 11862, tax, a, s, 0, $7.50; d f, 


sup 
Wisconsin state fed of labor, sup. .. ... 
Federation of trades, any S CG, sup 
Federal labor 8997, tax, nov, $1.1 . d 

sup, $1 
Laborers ‘prot. ‘11817, ‘tax, ‘Beet ‘oct, $8 

$3.15; acct assess, I'T U, $2 owe. * 
Central labor union Knbeeilie enn, 
Central labor council, Ashland, Wis, sup 
Steel casemakers 11842, sup 


up, 
Federal lator 11617, sup 
Stablemens prot 10018, tax, s, o, $6; d f, $6; 
> Tillis. Jepsnecial saviaiddhinen attliv dinighdin mbadhgusinaee 
Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, 
Kan, sup 
Trades and labor assem, O'Fallon, Ill, sup... 
Federal labor 7481, sup 
at trades council, 


Federal ee 11622, tax, dec, $2.75; d f, $2.75; 
sup, | 

Trades ~ labor council, Vv > Cal, sup 

Federal labor 10651, tax, 0, n, $25; d f, $23; as- 
sess, I T U, $10; sup, $4. .... 

Union de trabajodores agricolas 11996, sup... 

Union de trabajadores agricolas 11995, sup.. 

Flagstone cutters and layers 11271, tax, n, d, 


Portland, Oreg, 


$2; d f, $2... 

Undertakers 9049, tax. “dec, "$1.50; a x $1.50... 

House movers 10720, tax, nov, 45c; d "ft, 45c; as- 
sess, I T U, 36c 

Federal labor 10746, tax, 0, n, $6.50; d f, $6.50; 
assess, I T U, $2.60. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


KNOX Union-Made SOAPS 


Toilet Articles, Extracts, 
Tea, Coffee, Spices 
CLUB PLAN 


Manufacturer to Consumer 
Send l6éc. and get a 50c. American Beauty Sugar Shell, 


TELEPHONE 1346 FRANKLIN. 


Mail Orders Taken. Banners, Badges, Buttons, 
Regalia for Societies, Etc. 


Ss. BLACK 
Union Outfitter for Outings and Parades 


and catalogue of 2,000 premiums. 


COLLEGE CITY SOAP WORKS 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


This ad. should bring a thousand answers 


Mention the Federationist. 


55 Mott St., New York 


Special Attention Paid to all Labor Organi- 


zations in the United States 





12, Sailmakers 11775, tax, a 8 oO, $7 


d f, $7.50.. 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, d ec, 83c; + f, 85c 

Central labor union, Ww orcester, Mass, tax, 
bal j, a, 8, 0 : —— 

MT 81.80 mosaic 

1.50...... 
Federated trades ouncil, 
aS... 

Central trades and labor council, 
leans, La, tax, o, n, 

Trades counc il,” Mansfield, Ohio, tax,o,n,d 

James L Burke, White Plains, N Y , sup 

M M Wilson, E Cambridge, Mass, sup.. 

Emmet asso of rock driliers and tool sharp- 
CIEE EIGTE GD io wenrcoseceeeenccce concsenseee 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, dec, $2.60; d f, 
$2.60; sup, $2.50 

Metermakers prot 11250, tax, oct, $6.25; d f, 
$6.25; assess, I T U, $5; sup, $2. 

—— labor 8620, tax, dec, $1.80; d f, $1.80; 

up, l0c 

N Y transfer co employes prot 11824, tax, 
dec, $1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, 50c 

Ivory workers’ 10693, tax, 8, on d, $2.20; df, 
$2.20; assess, I T U, 44c; sup, 50c 

Laborers prot § 8249, tax, wa n, d, | os SS 
4.50; sup, 

Iron bed workers. 10138, ‘sup 

Central fed of labor, Troy. N Y. “sup 

Wax and plaster mode makers 11438, sup, 

Hat and cap leather onerns cutters 
TO vas. o, n, d, $6.30; d f, $6.30; ome, 5 

» $l 


. Laborers, excavators, ‘and. ‘Tockmen_ 1679, 
tax, dec, $2.50; d f, 

Trades and labor assem, Little Falls, N Y, 
tax, j,a,8 

Trades and labor assem, Massillon, Ohio, 
tax, july, 05, to and incl june, ’06 

Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, tax, m,j,j, 


New Or- 


Federated trades council, Santa Clara co, 
Cal, tax, july, 05, to and incl june, ’06, #10; 


sup, $2 60... 
— labor. union, ‘Mt Carmel, iil, tax, 0, 


artesian we —- and levermen 10344, 
tax, dec, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Stablemens 8760, tax, a, 8, 0, $7.50; d 
Mall-bec makers e and repairers Toses” ag a, 
8. sii 
Plumber diggers ‘and sewer build 
tax, o, n, d, $3.20; d f, $3.20 
Egg inspec tors 8343, tax, o, n, d, 
fill workers helpers and laborers 11488 a, 
8, O, 75; d f, 75¢ . 
Federal labor #650. tax, d f, J 
Federal labor 11124, tax, dec, 35¢c; ‘af, 35¢ 
Machine textile printers asso, assess, 1 T U.. 
Federal! labor 1'837, tax, nov, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
bal assess, I T U, 50c. 
Gilders prot 8980, tax, nen, $4.05; d f, $4.05; 
sup, ®c: assess, I T U, $3.2 
Lebster fish: rmens 11945, a oct, $1.60; d f, 
$1.60; assess, I T U, $1 
Federal labor 11333, om ITU 


$15 00 
170 


8 35 
3 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
1 25 
1 50 
10 00 


7 70 





18. Natl asso of machine printt®rs and color 


mixers of the U 8, bal assess, I 
Trades and labor cou neil, Ridgway, Pa — 
Trades assem, Depue, Ill, su 
Trades assem, Depue, [ll, tax, j, f, m, . 
Federal labor 1019v, tax, dec, $4; at, $4; ass 
1 T U, $3.20; sup, $3.75.. 
Pavers, curbers, and rammers 9831, sup. 
Horse-nail makers 9656, tax, dec, $2.30 
$2.35; sup, $1.5v... 
Central trades council, “Mobile, Ala. sup... 
Scale workers 7592, tax, nov, f, $7.70; 
assess, I T U, $6. 16; sup, $6.35 
Paper carriers p «& ’b asso, 5783, tax, n, d, $3; 
d f, $3; sup, 60c; assess, iT U, $1.20... 
Associated architectural workers 11997, sup.. 
Federal labor 11429, sup 
Central a. waion, Salisbury, N C, tax, o, 
n, d, 4 
Locomotive “bacdiers and helpers 11894, tax, 
nov, $3.20; d f, $3.20; sup, $1.7: 
Iron chippers ba a, n, d, $7; df, v7; —- 
10c; assess, I TU ; 
Trades assem, Ft . 9 N y, “sup.. 
City firemens prot asso 11974, 8 
Central trades and labor assemtiy, Oneida, 


sup, "$l 0. 


. Central labor union, Manchester, N cH, tax, 


a, 8, o, n, d, 05, j, ’06.. 
Labor council, Monteray ‘and Pacific Grov e, 
Cal, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, "05. 
Trades and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, 
tax, j,a 
row labor council, Butte, Mont, tax, a, 8, 


socmens prot 10176, tax, nov, “S5e; af, 
7° owe prot 11926, tax, 8, 0, 2, $1. 80; d f, 


80 
Federal labor 11841, tax, nov, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 
Federal labor 9461, tax, nov, $5; d . $5. 
Nail mill employes 9987, tax, dec, $1.50; a f, 
$1.50; assess, I T U, $1. 20; su >, $1 
Icemens prot 10176, assess, I T U 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, assess, I 


TU 
Egg inspectors 8348, assess, I T U.. 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance, 
etc, tax, 0, n, $336.95; acct assess, I T Us 
Upholsterers intl of N A, acct assess rro U 
Alaskan salmon packers ‘12000 op. 
Newsboys prot 11999, sup = 
Suspender workers 9480, sup 
Music engravers 11809, tax, nov, 
$1.60; sup, $1. 
Trades ae. 


$2.50; sup, $2 

Local is, “tin plate workers intl prot asso of 
A, sup 

Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, sup. 


Senses and labor council, Marshall, » oem, 


up .. 
oll and gas well workers "71998, ‘sup.. 


. Oil and gas well workers 12001, sup 


Federal labor 12002, sup 


~ 
oO of 


=s28 
so - m= 155 - 
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SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE VARNISH SPOUSAL TIES 


WE are the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 


. Bottle cainers 10535, oe nov, 5c; d f, 50c 

Bootblacks 11623, tax, dec, ec, 800; a'r, 

Regalia and badge workers ints, tax, I 
$1.60; d f, $1.60 

Sewer ’ workers 9580, tax, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 
d f, $10.50 

Mosaic workers 8145, tax, o, n, d, $5; d f, $5... 

Laborers prot 9512, tax, 8, O, Dn, $2. 40; d f, "82. 40 

Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, dec, 
05, to and incl feb, 06 

Central labor union, 1 een and E 
Stroudsburg, Pa, tax, j, a 

Tradex me labor council, Y ictoria, BC, tax, 
» a, 

Udited’ tt trades and Jabor council, Paterson, 
NJ, tax, j, @, 8, O, Dn, ’ 

Cloth ‘examiners and spongers 11680, tax, o, 
n, $15.45; d f, $15.45 

Federal labor 1131], tax, nov, $1.25; d f, $1.25 of Genuine Spar 

Federal labor 11969, ‘tax, nov, $3. + d f, $3.15.. 5 Composition, and 

Federal labor 8279, tax, s, 0, $2.50 a f. $2.50... Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 

Foor tax, nov, ‘i: ‘at $1. Pach aga _ 

» or 10751, tar 8, ) re 

— — ~— ds . % om manufactured al- 

most thirty years, 

by a process exclu- 

siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 

secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 

best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 

defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


LLL AN AA CORE others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
Federal labor 11741, tax, june, $2; d f, $2; to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
sup, $1 the same or similar names. 
Central labor union, Ashtabula, Ohio, sup.. Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
Laborers prot 10215, —_, dec, deen da f, : uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
sup, 10c.. = respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
Federal te abor 1(829, ‘tax, nov, stick. peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 
sesees Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 
If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 


Street 8 sewer excavators 7548, tax, oO, n, 
d, $2.40; d f, $2.40; assess, I T U, 64c 
Columbia river fishermens prot 6821, assees, 


I 
Iron molders of N A, assess, I T U oe 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl, tax, o, 


Granite polishers, quarry men, “and laborers 
10306, tax, dec, $1.75; d f. $1.75; sup, 72c¢........ 

Federal labor 9485, tax, dec, $2.25: d f, $2.25; 
SUP, $1.25... .-..eeceeeeeeeeee 

Trades council, Ann Arbor, Mich, sup.. 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup. 





18. Federal labor 11968, tax, nov, $1.60; d f, $1.60.. 
Federal labor 10261, tax, nov, 45c; at, 45¢ 


. Oilcloth workers and helpers 12003, sup 

Suspender workers 11251, tax, dec, d0cr df, 
49¢ 

Stoneware potters 11598, tax, nov, 80c; df, 80¢ 

Fish curers 11970, tax, nov, $1.35; d f, $1.35..... 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, nov, $5.50; 
d f, $5.50 

Bootblacks prot 9196, tax, s, 0, $1.80; df, os 80 

Federal labor 11891, tax, dee, $1.35; ¢ f, 

Federal labor 11782, tax, nov, $1: di f, 

Federal! labor 7520, tax, 8s, 0, n, $3.75; df, 8. 

Federal labor 11477, tax, dec, 80c; d f, 80c... 

Central labor r counell, Niagara ‘Falis, N Y, 

, a, 8 ’ 
central labor ‘union, Elkhart, “Ind, tax, a, 8, 


Central iabor union, New Britain, Conn, tax 
a, 

reueral 1 labor 8398, tax, oct, 75c; d f, 75c; 
assess, I T U, 

Laborers ru, a = tax, 8, 0, $1.10; d f, $1.10; 
assess, I 

Laborers pee iss, ‘jax, ‘oct, "$1.25; a ft, ‘12 35; 
assess, I ann 

Federal labor inssi ‘assess, ITT. 

Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, sup. 

a labor 8139, tax, ROV, $5; d f, $5; sup, 


podernicd trades council, Eureka, Cal, sup. 
Federal labor 11987, sup... 
Lobster fishermens 11859, ‘tax, nov, , $3.25; “af, 
NE RS ET a 
Jewelry and silverware casemakers 10448, 
tax, n, 0, $8.50; d f, $8.: 
Electrical’ workers and linemen 9001, tax, 
pi; j, a, $1.35; d f, $1.35.. 
Pipe layers 9744, fax, ‘nov, $1.50; d 7. "$1.0; 
assess, I T U, $1 
Stone masons ‘Ka, tax. n, d, $12: df, $12 
Lobster fishermens 11933, tax, nov, $3.05; 
$3. 


05 
Gas workers 10678, tax, nov, $5: d f, $5.. 
Federal labor 10919, tax. dec, $1.60: d f, 
Federal labor 9944, tax, nov, $1; d 


rr 
3Sz 


A eC ee eer 
S$8& $82 3 88S F585 8B SSs3se 


ho 
as ts 
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Federal labor 8227, tax, 8, 0, n, $1. AO; a f, $1. 50 
Federal labor LI7#l, tax, dee, 50e; d f, 50c 
Federal labor 8217, tax, dec, 31.50: d f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 10964, tax, nov, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
Federal labor 11617, tax, o, n, "d. $5.35: af, $5.25 
Federal labor 10993, tax, dec, 65c; d f, 65c....... 
Federal labor 9925, tax, nov, 75c; d f, 75c........ 
Trades and labor council Hammond, i d, 


,a,8 
Trades and labor assem, New Philadel- 
phia, O, tax, apr, ’05, tofind incl mar, ’06... 
Trades and iabor assem, Superior, Wis, 


tax, 

Trades’ te labor assem, Marshalltown, 
Ia, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, ” 

Central trades pn Punxsutawney, Pa, 
tax, j,a,s8,0,n,d 

—— council, Pittsburg, Kan, tax, j, 


j.a 

Trades po Saseey Chi pewa Falls, Wis, tax, 
o, n, d, 705, j, f, 

Central iabor union, Toledo, O, tax, a, s, o.. 

Intl united bro of leather workers on horse 

goods tax,o,n 

ifn lighters 119. 
assess, I T U, $4.2 

Federal labor Non, tax, dec, $2.25; d f, $2.25; 
assess, I T U, $'.76 

Cigarmakers intl of A, acct, assess, I T U 

Oil and gas well workers 12004, sup 

be - ar labor council, Niagara Falls, N 


up 
Conteallabar wee he cee anges, Hi M aed 
a, 8, 0, n. d, 05, j, 06, $5: a Wis, 
Trades council, — yh is, 
o, n, d, 05, $5; sup, 5c = 
Intl shingle weavers of A, ‘sup... 
Federal labor 7187, sup 
Lobster fishermens 11843, tax, dec, $7; d f, 87; 
I III nicichali thst ite caianteietiaiiain ani adaaibnessien 
Inti be bro 0 of Sey aie employes, tax, 0, n, a, 
Federai ober 11949, tax, nov, $5; d “3 
sup, $4 


tax, x, J, 8 = 


SSSSsSssEs 
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Fiduciary Trade Printing, Revenue, Due ™® Co7resry cm So: assess, 1 TU, 
Agricultural workers 11947, tax, "0, ‘acct 1 
and Assessment Stamps. 8755 d 6, $1.75; sup, $1... 
ricuitural worke 
j f, $5.75; 50c 
Trade Labels. Consecutively Numbered af 


and Seried Tickets and Labels. Trades assem, Rome, NY, eu sup... 


Agricultural prot 12006, sup 
Federal labor 12007, sup : 
Trades and labor counci 
Tex, su 
— 20. Tin, steel, —_ sna ranite, ware workers 
Union Men Opera 10843, tax 50; @ f, 
Stone planermens } tax, pn, d, $1.95; 
Union-Made Machines do + Work. rn 3195 eees, $ 
Boomers 9410, tax, dec, $1.20; d f, $1.20. 


Boone. prot’ 10175, tax, nov, 


3s 


da 
Machinists helpers 9713, Sy dec, $4; d f, $4... 
Federal labor 8087, tax, dec ‘$1.25 25; d f, $1. 25... 
Paper box, bag, and novelty workers inti, 


New York 
Bond & Ticket Company _ pi sehprsist sir sorters taro aa 


ers, tax, 0, n, d.. 
Manufacturers. Bro of ainters. dee decorators, and paperhang- 
ers oO tax 
The commercial telagvaphers of A, tax, o, 


COA wmw @ 


es 38s 
23 = 8 SB sss 


n,d 
Inti ladies garment workers, tax, s, 0, n 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, o, n, "a. 


161 WASHINGTON STREET, Patternmakers dengue of N'A; tax, 0, n, $37; 


; assess, , $14 
New York City. Fire dept employes 11425, tax, nov, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; assess, IT U, $1 
The cigarmakers intl of A, acct assess, IT U 
—— and wire hat frame makers 12008, 


16 Federal. labor 10279, tax, nov, $3.50; d f, $3.50; 
sup, $2.75 


Ceaeeee mane 3 10342, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1, 


3 
. 


JOHN F. BUSCHE, Printer. 
GEORGE A. FISKE, Toolmaker. 





up, $1 
ee trades council, “Madison, “Wis, 
18. a 9558, tax, dec, $2.50; d f, 2.50; 
su 
Lobster ' fishermens 11966, sup. 


19, Stoneware potters 


Granite workers 9289, tax, dec, 22 
a> 25c 


Lastusabee oT sup, $3.50; assess, I $4.40 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, dec, $13.98; df, 
$13.35; sup, $9. 
Fire department employes asso 10446, 
dec, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, $1 
Janitorsand housemens 11126, tax, dec, $1.10; 
d f, $1.10; —_ 
FW Decker, rooklyn, N Y, sup 
cc Bennett, Brooklyn, N Y, sup. 
S03, tax, n, a, $8.60; d f, 


$8.60 

ab and _—s council, Waukegan, III, 
tax, jas, oO, 

Central labor ‘Snien, Plymouth, Pa, tax, d, 


05, j, f. 

United labor council, Butler, Pa, tax, feb to 
and incl dec 

So trades aa and labor council, Fresno, 

t 

8 ring fitters 11810, ‘tax, deo,’ 

Tiemakers 11239, tax, dec, 

Coal handlers 8255, tax, 8, 0, n, $2.40; d f, $2.40 

Pastemakers 10567, tax, nov, $2; a f, $2. 

ow, y - emmmmdon prot s asso daemmeang tax, dec, $15; 





$3 75; 
Federal \abvor 733i ta®, o, n, ea $5.30... 


Federal labor 11449, tax, nov, $2 f, $2.80.. 
Federal labor one, tax, o, n, a, $i ct a £, $1.20; 


assess, 
Cigne eatery, tobacco ape 8156, tax, o, 


Bricklever 11/9 assess, I 
— aa, and Seoneniie ‘tile layers, 
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up, 
mh nail workers 7180, sup. 
Lumber ——WX YT 11474 tax, oct, 2. 75; d f, 
$1.75; assess, 1 T U, $1.40; su p, $1.5¢ 


. Trades and labor council, Tonia, Mich, tax, 


a, 8, 0, n, d, "05, j, ” 
Soap. soda, and candie workers 10885, tax, 
nov, $3.50; d 50... 

Agricultural cals 11896, ‘tax, ‘nov, vs ie; a Tf, 


Gower Staes ers 8662, tax, “dec, $3; d 
Back tenders and rollers fier, ‘tax, &. % 
$1.20; d f, $1.20... ; 
Federal labor 9710, tax, “nov, $3.50; “a L3 
Federal labor 9316. tax, nov, $1.25; df, io 
Federal labor 11270, tax, nov, $2.50; df, be 
Federal labor 8037, tax, o, n ,'d, 993d f, $9... 
“hae bro wd carpenters and joiners of A, 


x 

Iron molders of N A, tax, 0, n, itidn en 

Am wire weavers prot asso, tax, 0, pd 

Intl of steam emeincees, tax, 0, DB, $175; 
acct assess,1T U, 

reo labor 8621, iax, n, a, 

T U, $1.60; sup, $2 

Latetet fishermens 11887, tax, nov, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05; sup. 

Lastmakers 0200, t tax, 8, 0, $4; d f, $4; sup, 50c 

Newsboys Tro 10414, tax, O, D, $1.20; sup, 50c; 
assess, J, 80c 

Horse-nall makers 10550, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1; 
sup, $1. 

Amal asso of street and electric ry em- 
ployes of A, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls,S D, 
tax, 8, 0, n, d, $3.34; sup, $1.30 

Labor council, Galveston, Tex, sup... 

Federal labor 11571, su 

syd sondes and labor council, San 
Di 1, tax, J, a, 8, $2.50; su . $1.60 

Inter! Rome ewiteh’ @ si men 11786, 
tax, nov, $4.25; d f, “oe ve 

Mineral water bottlers 1131 tax, n, d, $2; 
d f, $2; sup, $16. 

Excavators prot 1(630, sup. 
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Condensed Milk 


and 


Evaporated Cream. 


LION BRAND 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 


safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 


SAVE THE LABELS. 
Try a Can. 


91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 


Do it Now. 





up $2 
Ag 7 workers 11948, tax, nov, 85c; d 
Se; sup, eoccesee 
Womens prot 11956, ‘tax, nov, ro a f, "82; sup, 


Rockmens prot 10631, su 


p 
22. Postoffice clerks 8703, tax, nov, $15; a f, $15. 


Sawmill workers 11826, tax, ‘dec, hana df, 


$1.30.. 
Sheet joggers 11951, ‘tax, dec, “G0e; d 'f, 60c... 
—— workers 11294, tax, dec, $1.70; d f, 
1.7 


Federal labor 11459, tax, dec, $1.65; ¢ f, $1.65... 
Federal Labor 8786, tax, n, d, $1. 60; d f, $1.60.. 
Federal labor 11838, tax. nov, 50c; ‘a f, 50e 
we’ — Hartford, Conn, tax, x, J, 


n,d 

Trades assem, Fostoria, Ohio, tax, 0, n, d 

a weed of railroad telegraphers, tax, 0, 
n 

Amal asso of street — electric railway em- 
ployes of A, tax, 0, 

American tederation 6 of musicians, tax, dec 

Ordnancemens 9585, assess, I T U 

Sheet metal workers intl alliance, acct as- 
sess, 1 T U 

Federal labor 9614, assess, I T U.. 

Hoop employes asso a tax, 0, Rn, Ri: ‘90; 

$1.90; assess, I T U,7 

Stoneware workers 6888, ce n, d, $10; d f, $10; 
assess, I T U, $4 

Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, tax, n, d, 
$8.10; d f, $8.10; sup, $3.05 

>, cork, and seal workers 10875, tn 
$1; d f, $4; assess, I T U, $3.20; sup, $1.. 

Fibre workers 7185, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Ogden, U —_ sup... 

Federal labor 10689, tax, pane bene 10; neon 10; 
sup, $8.75.. a nie 

Intl asso of car workers, ‘sup 

Federal labor 9644, tax, my 50¢c: ‘a f, 0c 

. Boilermakers helpers 11801, tax, oct, 80c; 

, 80c 

Gas workers 11633, tax, nov, 80c; d f, 80c. 

Ship machinery and derrick riggers 10815, 
tax, 8, 0, n, $7.65; df, $7.65 

Lime trimmers 11835, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1 

Gas workers 9840, tax, oct, $14.75; a f, $14.7 

Federal labor 9133, tax, n, ‘d, $2; a f, $2... 

Federal labor 11624, tax. nov, $8.75; af, $8. 5. 

Central a union, Shamokin, Pa, tax Js 
a, 8,0,n, 

Trades and labor assem, “Morris, lil, “tay 


Centrai labor union, Lorain, Ohio, tax, a, 
WW ccid 5s Si cnccsine-cocccersnassenequemapaiames nieevendenen 
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23. abo eau of labor, Louisville, Ky, tax, a, 


Central trades and labor union, St Augus- 
oa Fla, tax, bal aug, ’05, to and incl acct 


tax, 
Federal yey 9862, ‘tax, ‘nov, $2, 5; a £ ‘$2.75; 
assess, I T U, $2. 40... egoaneenssce 
oe material workers 1(877, “tax, “dec, $5; 
d f, $5; bal assess, I T U, $4...... ...... 000» saneien 
Oil and gas well workers 12009, su _ 
Intl asso of machinists, assess, I 
_ of Nema die and cutter makers, tax, 


Intl bes of electrical workers, tax, oct 
— labor 9870, tax, o, n, d, $3. 78; d f, $3.75; 


up, $1. 
Lobster fishermens 11954, “tax, “dec, $1. 20; a f, 
$1.20; su 


Pp, 
Trades and labor council, Memphis, Tenn, 


up 
" Int asso of glass house ve, tax, 0, n, 


d, $3.90; assess, I T U, $10. 
Journeymen tailors of A, tax, 0, ri 
Intl of slate workers, tax, 
— case engravers intl asso of A, tax, 0, 


Pt om my “‘patl of U S a ‘tax, 1 Oy, n, $6; 
assess, I T U, = 
United textile workers of ‘A, tax, 


— trades council, Chicopee, df, 6 tax, 


Central labor union, Iola, Kan, tax, a, m, j 
Trades and labor =. ‘Kewanee, ti, tax, 
a, 8, 0, n, d, 05, j,’ 
Amer society of baste engravers 9008, tax, 
dec, $2.40; d f, $2.40; assess, I T U, $1.92 
Federal labor 9373, tax, dec, $17 75; a f, $1.75... 
Federal! labor 11098, tax, dec, 70c A ‘a f, 40e 
Federal labor 11661, tax, dec, $1; d 
Federal labor 11802; tax, oct, $1. 25; d f, $1.25... 
Agricultural workers 11698; tax, a, 8, $5; d f, 
Florists and gardeners —_ tax, 0, n, $2.70; 
d f, $2.70; assess, I T U 1.08 
Icemens 9990, tax, 0, n, 
Laborers prot 9030 tax, dec, 35¢e; da f,2 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, dec, 40c; d t, = 
Laborers prot 11649, tax, nov, $i; df, 
Agricultural laborers 11708, tax a, m 4 
8. 0, $7; d f, $7 oe 
Laborers prot 11872, tax, dec, 70c; 4. 
Oil and gas well workers 12010, s 
a prot 11973, tax, ‘dec $i. 04; sup, 
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ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, 





TEA AND COFFEE POTS 





High Grade Metal Specialties! 


ROCHESTER 


NEW YORK! | 











26, Stablemens 10663, tax, 8, o, n, $15; d f, $15. 


~~ workers 10093, tax, dec, $1.50; af, 


o workers 11155, tax, 0, n, d, $3; $ f, $8... 
sigar labor 9701, tax, o, n, 4, $4.50; d f, f, $4.50; 
sup, $5; asses *U. $1... : 

Federal labor up 
Poser | labor 11265, tax, oct, 


A oop areal workers 11906, tax, s, 0, $2; d f, 
; sup, 50c; assess, I T U, 80c 

Gas workers 10678, sup 

Federal labor 7481, —- 

Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup... 

Trades and labor council, Vallejo, Cal, sup.. 

Federal labor 11909, tax, s, 0, n, $3.15; d f, $3.15; 
sup, $1 

Federal _ 9998, tax, dec, $4.25; d f, 
su 1 

Hospital employes 10088, tax, j, a, 8, O, n, d, 
$4.25; d f, $4.25; sup, $4.25. 

Street sewer and general excavatin labor- 
ers 11603, tax, 0. n, d, $7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, 
75c, assess, I T U, $2... 

bro of woodsmen and "sawmill workers, 


local 6, § 
Suspender tnakers 11032, tax, feby, '05 to and 
incl dec, '05, $3.85; d f, $3.85; sup, $16; assess, 
TU, 
rederaied 1 trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 
up 
Local 25, cigarmakers intl of A, sup... 7 
Federal labor 11006, tax, nov, "$2; d f #2; 


$8 
Federal labor Bis tax, 0, n, d, $1.85; df, 


$1.85; assess, I T U, 56c; sup, $1. 
a ut aoer assem, Savanna, ‘Th, ‘tax, 


NA,8 
Tin plate sete intl prot assn, of A, sup... 


27. Intl of pavers and rammermen, tax, 0, n, 


$10; sup, $8 
Porters hese, tax, jan, $1.50; , f, $1.50. 
0039, ta n, $3. 


Sawmill employes 1 
$3 70.. 


Watch workers 6961, 

Tuck pointers 10384, tax, dec, $2.50: 

Aluminu m workers 8261, tax, jan, $1: 
$13.75; sup, $1.. 

Central labor council, Pasadena, C > 

Central labor union, Barre, Vt,sup 

Tin plate workers intl 5 eat assn of A, sup... 


°8, Federal labor 12011, su 


oer labor union, Nhciyoke, Mass, tax, 


Bootblacks prot 11334, tax, 0. n, 
Hospital C encsumeeneas prot 8097, a dec, $1.25; 


df, 
= $1.75; d f, 


Lastmakers prot 11929, tax, nov, 
$2.50; d f, 


mm. 75 
, tax, sept, 


Laborers prot 10295, tax, dec, $6.49; d f, $6. 40.. 

Laborers prot — tax, nov, Jae; d f, 7) 
assess, I T U. 

File workers 10088, tax, o, n, $2; d f, $2; as- 
sess, I T U, $1. ree 

Intl bro of blacksmiths, assess, I T U. we 

— goring weavers amal asso, tax, 0, 


Ege inspectors 11701, sup... 

Paving cutters of USA and Gan, tax, “O, a, 
$13.95: SUP, $2.95 ............---2eeeeeeee 

Amal society of carpenters and joiners, sup 

Machine hands 11933, tax, dec, $2; d f, $2; sup, 
$1.25 


ee eeeeees 


a wo S © 
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28. 


29. 


Sates — jetee fqrccy wee SanCNeER, 


ceatval Dor Ah Zanesville, Ohio, ‘sup... 
Marine trades council, Jersey City, N J, sup 
Federal labor 12012, sup 
Rock drillers and tool ry 


ners 11878, tax 
J, Jj, a, 8,0, n, d,’ p96.56 


wed su 


Soft beer bottiers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
70c;d f, 70c; sup, 75c 
Local 153 journeymen barbers intl of A, sup 
Livery-stable mens 1157, tax, s, 0, n, $1 
1. 
Domiestic i helpers prot 11395, tax, s, o, acct n 
1; 
Needle straighteners prot 11791, tax, dec, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60 
Last _mekere ps prot 11980, tax, o, n, d, $2.10; d 
Pipe cutters asso 11667, “tax. “nov, $5; d f, $5. 
Central trades and labor assem, "Glens iis 
N Y, tax, jan, '05, to and inci dec, 4 
Stone derrickmens 6721, tax, o, n, 
f, $7.50; assess, I T U, 
Tin plate workers intl es asso of A, acct 
assess, I T U. 
Upholsterers intl of N A, bal assess, 1 T U... 
Table-knife grinders, nail, tax. 0, rt 
Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax, 0, 
— lace curtain operatives of 'N’ A tax, 


Cotton mule spinners asso, tax, 0, 


. Plumbing and steam fitting sup sy house 


workers 10210, tax, s, 0, n, d, $2; 

Chemical workers 10983, tax, n, 

Federal labor 11248, tax, 0, n, $2.20; d f, $2 

Federal labor 7479, tax, dee, $1.65 

Federa! labor 11925, tax, oct, 35e; 

Federal labor 8281, tax, dec, $2.50; 

Laborers prot 9576, tax, nov, $1 25; 

United laborcouncil, Butler, Pa, ta 
05, to and inci dec, '06 

— labor union, Middletow 

Trades Ae labor assem, New Athens, III, 
tax, 

United ‘trades and labor council, Streator, 
Ill, tax, 8, O, n. 

United mine workers of A, tax, 0, n.. 

Spring fitters 11810, assess, I T 

Tunnel miners 8295, tax, 0, n, d, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05; assess, I T U, '28e 

Tobacco workers intl assess, 1 T U... 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile ‘layers, 
etc, bai assess, 1 T U.. 

Intl seamens of A, assess, I T U 

Amal wood workers intl of A, assess, 1 T U.. 

Trades and labor assem, Denver, Cel, sup... 

Local 7, nat] asso of machine printers and 
color mixers of the U S, sup 

Federal labor 11519, sup 

Tin-plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup... 

R R transfer Ror a and clerks 11639, 
tax, jan, $1; d f. $1; sup, 0c 

Laborers pre 10320, tax, n, d, $5.20; d f, $5.20; 
SURED, DR iD ccecevcennsvutonsmscactensscnitdveesitnbeinta’ tutereseas 

Oil and gas well workers 12001, su 

Intl of flour and cereal mill em 
©, n, d. $9.21; assess, I T U, $24. 

Inti of journeymen horseshoers of the US 
and Can, tax, o, n, d, $60; assess, I T U, 
l 


oyes, tax, 


$160 
Cigarmakers intl of A, acct assess, I T U7 
Inti bro of foundry a. assess, I T U.. 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl, etc, bal 
assess, I 
Intl compressed air workers, assess, I T U.. 
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30. Intl typographical union, assess, I T U 


Intl bro of electrical ainaamend oa, ? be hi 
Small supplies... eo aan 
Premiums on bonds. 

Subscriptions AM FED 

Advertisements AM FED 


EXPENSES. 


Month’s rent in advance, G G Seibold, secy 

Strike benefits for two weeks ending oct 16, 
05, coal handlers 9022, J J Sullivan, pres, 
and Patrick Campbell, secy... 

Reporting hn te | convention, “A F of a 
and transcri al part of proceedings, 
Mary Burke 

Organizing expenses Thos ‘DSheehan, $12: ‘98; 

H Roberts, $7 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 

18 seals and 5 stamps, J gnaTen & Sons 

2000 2-c stamps, P O dept.. 

Organizing expenses, z ‘Carey 

Legal services, H W Wheatley”. 

Mg med expenses, S Reid, $100; B 

ennedy, $8; R C Norman, $25; E E a 
$30; E Williams, $25; M Varner, $25; J E 
Rogers, $18; W éull llen, $60 

Assistance at Pittsburg convention, revising 
and reading proof of proceeding, D A 
Wright 

One year’s subscription, Am ny Re- 
view of Reviews. 

0 anisinty expenses, J "D Pierce, $125; ‘T H 

lynn, 

Acct of assessment levied for I T U, John 
W Bramwood, secy 

Bal trip to Topeka, Kan, Thos | Kidd. 

Organizing expenses, C M Rehnig.... 

Translating, B H Lane 

4cuts, Maurice Joyce Eng co...... ‘ 

1 box carbon, Typewriter and O 


Clippings, Natl Press Intell co. 

Telegrams, Postal Tel-Cable co.. 

. Organizing expenses, E E Gree 

Strike benefits to pipe cutters 11667, 
week ending 6th inst, H Robinson and E 
J O’Brien, secy 

Strike benefits to suspendermakers 9560, for 
2 weeks ending 7th inst, H Robinson and 
Sam1l Richman, secy. 

Organizing expenses, J shaeen-tnten t0need = 
Jas A Cable, $11. 

. Repairing ng John C Rau. 
2,0°0 1-c stam ps, 1,500 2-c stamps, P O Dept... 

y —_ $2;75; cleaning frame, 50e, H 


organtali ex) penses, We “Hahn, $82. 0; FH 

eCarthy, $3.75 
Legal service, H W Wheatley.. 

. Janitors service, R C Walton 
Premiums on bonds, Natl Surety co.. 

Or pains cupeness, C Ford, $15.17: EJ Me- 

ighe, $7.02; M Donnelly, $100; R Braun- 
sch weig, $100 

. Strike benefits to pipe cutters 11667, for 
week ending l4th inst, H Robinson and E 
J O’Brien, secy 

Organizing’ ex pagan S Iglesias, $151; MG 

amilton, $1 A Flett, $200 

Janitors service, mae Catterton 

Organizing eee C O Young, $100: Cal 
Wyatt, $50 M Walker. $50; C CW Wood- 
man, $100: aa TE. $106; $147.16; Jas Brown, 
$48; Jas Leonard, $1 Hugh Fra ne, $50; 
Wm E Terry $100; H Robinson, ;PH 
Strawhun, $100; H L Eichelberger, $50; 
ryt hd a 5100 $50; FH McCarthy, $12.80; 
ETF $1 

van on bond for secretary, Poole & 
Ronsaville 

Commission on advertisements...... . ..... 

APPTey N ion to striking laundry workers 

NY.JJ + secretary 
3.00082 siampé. FO 4 CF ia ris, $100; Joh: 
zing expenses, C av 8, o n 

‘Gold S100 


en, 
Strike vhs to suspe endermakers 9560 for 
H Robinson and 


week ending l4th 
Sam] Richman, secretary. 

Seats expenses, S G Cunnin 7 

Printing dec Am FED, Law Repo: 





as 


18 

8 

2 00 
5 00 
60 26 
5 00 
21 57 
19 52 


Zz 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


16. mig pd 500 dec hangers, Law Reporter co.. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


Law Reporter co 
Refund to intl of per capita tax paid by 
avers 5611 for ont, nov, and dec, Harry 
ceCloskey.. 
50 l-c stamps, ‘BOC; ‘HO Qe “stam ps, ‘Si: “80 be 
stamps, $2.50, P. ”O dept.. ae pea 
Contribution to AM F ED, Thos Reese.. 
Contribution to Am FED, Hans - eee 
Organizing expenses, E H Lacroix 
2,000 2-c stamps, P O dept 
Organizin expenses, W C Hahn, $25.65; 
Frank H McCarihy, $18.90. 
50 badges, Whitehead & Hoag 
Cleaning windows and deere, Naii window 
and office cleaning co 
Towel service, Fowler mfg co 
Organizing eee, ‘Thos F head $125; 
DJ ecg gt 
- i ‘Harpers weekly, ‘2c; 2 “erasers, 
H Faber pencils, 50e; 1 doz 
thumb OS, 10¢; 1 Sterling fountain pen, 
$6; 11b bands, $2.75; } 14 gross eagle pencils, 
$2.50; 1 M coin env clopes, 75e; % gross 
Dixon pencils, $2.50; 34 gross blue pencils, 
50; % doz ink eradicators, $1.25; 50 man 
envelopes, $1.74; 1 150-pp index book, 75¢; 
4 gro pencils, $19; 1 doz peste, 90c; 6 ink 
wells, 75c; 1 pt red ink, 75c; 2 a 
cups, $1; 2 mucilage cups, 50c; 3 prs 
shears, Tbe ; iS box fasteners, 18c; 2H ~y 
ers weekly, 20c; 1 ball red tape, 25e; 
ae eagle and spear, 75c; 1 office Knife, 
1; 1 bottle water-proof ink, 25c; binding 
vols Proceedings with ‘constitution, 
$7.50; 1 invoice book, $1.50; 1 qt paste. 
25 sheets blotters, $1; 1 pair eo. $125 
1 jar paste, 50c; ‘= ; 1 gro 333 
Esterbrook pens, 75c; Ts weekly, 
We: 1 doz th, F, Law k ePobY Tinks 


. wi expenses, T I Thos 


. Express on envelo 


Flynn, $100; Jas Brown, i 
Strike Penefits io pipe cutters 11667, for week 
ending 2ist inst, H Robinson and E J 
O’Brien, secretary 
Rent of typewriter and table, Pittsbur, 
vention, Smith Premier Typewriter co 
Organizing expenses, W E Price 
20,000 1-c stamps, P O dept 
Carpentering work, J M Heis 
Is punching tape, the Elliot co.. 
Organizing expenses, J G O'Neill 
Strike benefits to suspender workers $560, 
for week ending 21st inst, H Robinson and 
S Richman, secretary 
Legal services, H W Wheatley 
, Adams Express co.... 


- 3,000 l-c mange, © ) dept 


Bal printing daily proceedings Pittsburg 
convention, McClung printing co 
Organizing expenses, John B Lennon, $74.70; 
C Ford, $. 
Legal services, H W Wheatley 
Premium on bond for treasurer, John B 
NE See 
Organizing expenses, F H McCarthy.. =a 
500 8-c stamps, P O dept. 
Legislative expenses, pos 
FED to congressmen, P O a 
Strike benefits to pipe. cutters 11667, for week 
ending 28th inst, H Robinson ‘and E 
O’Brien, secretary 
75 2-c stamps, $3.90; 150 1l-c stamps, $1.50; 
P O dept. 
Organizing expenses, W C Hahn, $25.35; Jas 
rown, $23.75; Braunschweig, $100; H L 
Fichelberger, $1005 J A Fiett, $150; Jas 
nard, $100; M G Hamilton, $100; J D 
Pierce, $50; H Robinson, $100; ‘as Sexton, 
e :% Strawhun, $150; J Tazelaar, $100; 
lic, #100; Ca een H Frayne, $100: M 
Walker, $1 Wyatt, $ 00; CO Young, 
bg 


aieorscaiox, 60-jute o'e mils patented ¢i en- 
velopes, Ameri can Pa 7 
Postage on AM FED, P a 
Stamps received and used, 
secretary 
Picture fixtures, 10c; repairing chairs, Tbe ; 
checking packages, 10c ; yg foe; dor. 
ap. 


Grins lock, si pastes as age —_ 10c ; . hawt 
newspapers, aul- 
Ing. $1. ) andl express, $i 60; an Oe ete $7; 


Hauling AM Feb, J w Lowe.. eocensnees 
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29. Strike benefits to suspender makers 9560 for 
week ending 28th inst, H Robinson and S 
Richman, secretary $68 00 
Printing: 28,500 copies secretary’s re 
$342; 28,500 copies president’s report, 
Law Reporter co. 760 00 
Printing 10,000 trades unions, $13; 10,000 
hows, $21; 10,000 endeavors, $30 ; 200 letter 
circulars,’ Fed, $3; 3,000 letter circulars, 
P H Scullin, $11.25; 300 letter circu- 
lars, credentials, $4.25; 200 list of paid 
organizers, $7.50; 1,100 voting blanks, 11 
forms, padded, $6; 25,000 appeals, blade 
makers, etc., 4 pp, $93.75; 250 special notices, 
$2.25; 125 letter circulars (Scharnbery), 
$2.50 ; 2,00 4-pp letter circulars, organizers, 
$21; 20,000 greetings, $60; 200 list of paid 
organizers, $7.50; corrections, list of or- 
ganizations, $11.25; corrections, list of or- 
ganizations, $7.50 ; ‘the Trades vemenennnen - 
Legal services, H w Wheatiley........... - 
. One month’s 7, « Samuel Go 
. « 


pers 
5 weeks’ ealaty—_SookkERPERS 
J W Lowe, $9: J W Bernhard, $88.20; F 
C Alexander, $87.43. STENOGRAPHERS: J 
A $105 ; R L Guard, $105; N L Baines, 
: L’McCalien, $75; D L Bradley, $75; A L 
McUoy, $75; A G Russell, $85; L A Gaver, 
$85; F L ‘Faber $75.36 (334 weeks); J Gallaher, 
$56; G Witter, $77. 52; J T Sherier, $75 (4 
weeks): Pu Binclair, $60. TYPEWRITERS: I 
M ier, $65; AS Boswell, $65.58; E May 5 
esh, $125. ‘CLERKS: D J Nielsen, $65. 67; B 
8 Thomas. $52.70; D F Manning, $85; +4 
Sterne, $76; J Cc Alexander, $50.85; J T 
Swan, $45; L Black, $50; M © Hatch, $50 
4% 4weeks); F Mac Callen, $41.77 (4% weeks); 
A Boswell, $41.25 


Union, J W Bramwood, secy. 


From the two perfect elements of 
maturity and purity comes the 
superb quality and rich flavor of 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


Sold atall first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Acct of assess levied for Intl Typographical 
mae 6A LA* LA 





RECAPITULATION, 





Balance on hand December 1, 1905 .. ney 028 12 
Receipts for month of Decembef.........ssssessees 44,299 15 


FRANK MORRISON, 
secretary A. F. of L 





For Over 60 Years 


= Mrs. Winslow’s 


Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over FIFTY 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
ING, with perfect success. IT 
ovr athe, CHILD, SOPTENS 

GUM ALLAYS ail pain, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
by preqgins in every part of the 
world. sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrupand take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


An Old and Well-tried Remedy 








acdyr 
Pittsburgh White Metal Co. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - NEW YORK, 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
MLL tal 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
ON APPROVAL 


New External Remedy so Successful 
That the Makers are Willing to 
Wait for their Pay Until 
the Work is Done. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 

We want to send—free to try—to every rheumatic 
sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan external cure for rheumatism of 
every kind no matter where located or how severe. 
Send us your name today. The Drafts will come pre- 
paid by return mail. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring you, then you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. This is the only way we 
sell the Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you 
can see that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’t cure, and cure to stay cured. 

The Drafts are worn as 
illustrated, and cure by ab- 
% sorbing acidimpurities 
Yigg from the blood through 
the pores of the tender foot 
soles, and also acting on the important nerve centers 
there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 
thousands of testimonial letters we have received 
from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 
Our free booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism contains 
a number of these testimonials, with photographs. 
Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 536A, Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts on 
approval and our free book Doit now. 


Standard 
Mill Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


GENERAL 
MILL 
SUPPLIES 


y 4 








39 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedin a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
91 and %3 Chambers St., New York. 
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THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 






PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Amounts to Suit Your Needs up to $100,000. 
Over 6 Million Policies in Force. 
INSURING OVER $1,000,000,000. 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 


The Prudential te er nce. rica 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 
Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN 
Newark, N. J. President. 


DEPARTMENT HO. te. 
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C. A. WILLEY COMPANY 
Color Grinders 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Hunter’s Point, - 











UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


W HEN ag are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiv 

see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in *% 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four en 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a he 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unpricipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B, Stetson Co., of Philade'nhia, Pa., is a non-unio» 
concern. 


JOHN A. MO ITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 





BUY THE BEST— 
‘The Hings of ALL Polishes 


FOR HOTELS, BAR FIXTURES, ETC. 


datt’s Piano and Furniture Polishes and Cleaners make 
c'd furniture look like new and prevent new furniture 
t-om looking like old. Hatt’s .— King for repair 
work. Twenty years in use by leading manufacturers 
t. roughout the United States. Ask your dealers. Sam- 
p.° order, one dozen $1.50, prepaid. One gallon, $1.50 pre- 
prid. Local nts wanted 


HAS. E. HATT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Electro-Plating Dynamos 


Electrical Instruments and 
Supplies 


Voltmeters, Ammeters, and 
Rheostats 


All Chemicals for the Electro- 
Deposition of Metals 


Polishing Compositions, Wheels 
and Rouges 


Polishing Machinery 
Cold Galvanizing Plants 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Co. 
219-221 Market Street 
Newark, N. J. 


The Normandin Block Machine 


AND ITS PRODUCT RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD, ST. LOUIS. 











PENINSULAR PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN, 


St. Louls 
San Francises 


New York 
Bosten 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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AsK a man who has tried it 


and he will tell you that no service is better 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 


Than that of the Frisco Road 


Day trains carry handsome Smoker, Free Reclining Chair Car, 
Club Car, Library Cafe Car, and Observation Parlor Car; electric 
fans in each car. Night trains carry handsome Smoker, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars and Pullman Sleepers with berth lights. 


Leave La Salle St. Station, Chicago, 10.37 a. m. and 11.532 p.m. Leave St. Louis, 
Union Station, 10.35 a. m. and 11.50 p. m. 


CHICAGO @ EASTERN ILLINOIS R. R. 
W. H. RICHARDSON, G. P. A., Chicago, II. 











J. M. GUFFEY, President. C.F. FARREN, Secretary. 
A. W. MELLON, Treasurer. 


J. M. GUFFEY 
PETROLEUM Co. 


Producers, Refiners, Shippers, 
and Exporters of 


Texas Crude Petroleum 
and its Products 





Main Office: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Manufacturers of Fine Coach, ——_——_ 

Car, Automobile, and House Var- Branch Office : 


nishes. Best Varnish Remover on New York a Philadelphia 
ew Orleans 
the Market. Port Arthur, Texas 
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LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











oo ALEWIN&:SON 


eh iis] MANUFACTURERS 
- —— CHICAGO, ILL. 


RETURN TO DEALER 
ASK YOUR. DEALER FOR 
IF SEAMS RIP OR MARKET BRAND 
DONT TAKE " 
“JUST AS GOOD 




















UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


' Beware 
| of 


Imitation 


Labels. OFS are 


counter- 
feits. 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 
Labor in general. 














BOLLER PIANOCO. 
_ 1772 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 


UNION MADE 


23 years’ practical experience in build- 
ing pianos warrants us in saying that 


Our Pianos 
are unequalled in tone, finish, and dur- 
ability. Every instrument guaranteed. 
Pianos shipped anywhere. 











C. H. Bunker, President. Frankuin H. Heap, Vice-President. 
H. G. B. ALExanper, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
A. A. Smitn, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Cepital Stock, $300,000 
General Offices: CHICAGO 


Policies are Protected by Nearly Five Million Dollars 
more than One Million paid in claims to 175,000 
Dollars Assets. of our policy holders. 


Good contracts in good territory to good men, 
. Producers, address— 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 2nd Vice-President and Gen. Manager, 
134 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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G. HELMSTETTER, 


Manufacturing Confectioner 
Superfine Chocolates and Confections 


Transom _ - A 
Lifter : 4 








The 


& 
554 Broome St. NEW YORK. 


Self-locking. Requires only 
one hand to raise or lower 
the transom. Same lifter 
works transoms hung in 
nine different positions 
without changing any of 
the parts. 




















PATENT 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


READING HARDWARE CO. i NY 
READING, PA. . i 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
96-98 Reade St. 617 Market St. 105 Lake St. 


























LIOVLIO 


IZGY GOL FOTO = 


“HOIW 


. 
- 


Vike 


GLOBE TOBACC 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CLs 


0.2 O 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passenger engines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, . = 
St. Louis, a 
ene City and The first brand of Union 
oria 
Sins Geddeneminnas Tobacco ever produced 
ev icne athe SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





mors 2OoO —_ zc 


4HNCH4 > <m MU>zB soz 
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The Pickles and 

Table Condiments 
Prepared by 

The Williams Bros. Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Are the Very Best 

For Sale by the 
Wholesale and 

Retail Trade all over the 
United States 








Established 1884 Incorporated 1890 
THE 
BUSH & GERTS PIANO 


Popular, Reliable, and Union Made 
40,000 Homes Made Happy 
Scores of Lodge Rooms of the American Federa- 
tion have been supplied with these 
well-known pianos. 


Address, BUSH & GERTS PIANO COMPANY, 
Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


‘it fan 
Bim 


Ge) Tacqalta 

















Contains 
wonderful, 
healing, soothing 
properties—makes 
shaving easy— 
Williams’ 


Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets 
sold everywhere. Free trial sample for 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 
booklet, «« How to Shave.’ 

The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





‘*Syracuse’’ Wall Papers 
From Factory Direct to Consumer. 


We Supply the Entire Country Through our Branch Stores. 
Exclusive Patterns—Ready Selling Papers—Goods 
Always in Stock. 


‘“*PAPERHANGERS AND DECORATORS” apply to the nearest 
branch for a set of our books, and soqueepent the os 
Seaenouers and Distributers of Wall Paper in the 

orld, 
OUR CHAIN OF STORES. 

New York: 47-49 W.14th St. Sr. Louis: 923-925 No, B’way. 

Boston: 272-274 Devonshire St. Cincinnati: 635-637 

Main St. PxHicapecpnia: 10-12 So. 10th St. Syracuse: 223- 

225 W.Water St. Porspam: 22-24 Market St. BurraLo: 465 


Washington St. 
Main Office and Factory: Raw Stock Mill: 
Syracuse. SKaneateles Falls 





“0) BUjMIIg JaUasTy 


so My 
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Ask Your Jeweler for 


S. 0. BIGNEY 
& C0.’S 


‘Q\ Gold-Filled Chains. 
They are Reliable. 


New York Office: Factory: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 














THE 
It doesn’t cost any 


more to have a good Brookfield Glass Company 
P chuck—like the PRATT, 218 BROADWAY 
y in which drills can not NEW YORK 
P slip—than it does for menuracvennes 
sie very ordinary ones. ’ 
PRATT CHUCK CO. GLASS INSULATORS, BATTERY JARS 
Frankfort, N.Y., U. S. A. AND BOTTLES 


a Representatives—Selig, Sonnenthal & 
., 8 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 


























Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 





Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Mills en Buffalo and Susquehanna Reilroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Realizing that there is quitefa demand for Metal 
Packing, 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 

has, for the past two or three years, been quiet! 
conducting an independent and disinterested investi- 
tion into the metal packing business of the coun- 
Ty. As a result they have made a long term arrange 
ment with the Pitt Mfg. Co. whereby the operation 
of the latter’s plant at El) wood City, Pa.,will in future 
be under their control. Mr. L. H. Martell, who has 
had fifteen years’ experience in this line of work, will 
remain as manager of this factory, which will be de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of a full and 
complete line of metal packings. By the addition of 
this plant the Garlock Packing Co. are prepared to 
supply both Fibrous and Metal Packing to meet ong 

and all conditions existing at the present time an 
are secure in their ition as the largest manufac- 





turers and distributers of Packing in the world. 











Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 








Pneumatic Tools 


for all purposes, and all favorites of the skilled 
iron worker. One man by the aid of one of 
these tools can accom- 

plish as much as 

ten men by old 

hand methods. 





Send for our gen- 
eral tool and compres- 
sor catalogues. 


Manufactured by 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


95 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 











The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOR 


Steam, Hydraulic, 


Water, Air, 
Ammonia, Ete, 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


John W. Masury& Son 





Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 





JAMBS THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIBS, Vice-Prest 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 
GO. DAVIBS, Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 
Foundry and 


Machine Works 
CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
Havemeyer Building 
26 Cortlandt Bt, New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 





OYAL Steam Heaters and Royal Hot Water 
Heaters have the Feather Edge—the latest and 
most scientific patented advance in cast iron 
boiler construction. “New York Radiators— 

made in every size and style—are the soundest and 
best on the market. 

These are reasons for the enormous increase in 

the use of ROYAL Heaters and New York Radiators. 


HART & CROUSE CO., Home Office, Utica, N. Y. 


—— BRANCHES: —— 


NEW YORK, COLUMBUS, O80, DALLAS, TEX., 
235 Water St. Poplar & Beary Sts. 659 Elm Street. 


CHICAGO, 
79 Lake St. 
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“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. 





“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver with finger turn on blade. 


the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
eee cecal ee buy tools of their quality and 


‘* Yankee” Spiral Ratchet Screw Driver. 


“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


North Brothers Manufacturing Compant, 


our “YANKEE” TOOL BOOK 
TELLS ALL ABOUT THESE AND 
SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, 


‘YANKEE’ 


TOOLS 





are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 


character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee”? Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 








—=_ 





PHILADELPHIA. 














Bath=Room Beauty. 


Bath-rooms equipped with “Standard” 
Porcelain}Enameled Ware are models of 
luxury and clean- 
Ad SS liness, spotless in 
ent ; their snow white 
iy eet purity and a con- 
PB rt — stant delight to 
the heart of 
every member of 

the family. 
Our art book- 
let, ‘“‘Modern 
Bathrooms,” de- 
scribes and illustrates many beautiful 
bath-room interiors. Sent free upon re- 

ceipt of six cents postage. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 


Pittsburgb, Pa. 














WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any time with soap and water. The hand- 
some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
dull finish or ae, with oil colors, make 
it an appropriate covering for kitchen 
bath, or any other room. A closet lined 
with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer does not keep it, write to us 
and we will send you samples. * 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


a VARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
re 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, I90!, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
aave endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 


particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to — to you. How- 
pf 


ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
n which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the Ame: ‘an Federation oF Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi —T7hat it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ts the official monthly maga- 
sine ofthe werican Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L.” 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ 
zed labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
asa reths 9 and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
ee of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kind. - 
Adopted_by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 





